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ASPIRATION. 


BY MARY A. LATHBURY,. 


Wings! wings! 
To leave the level of earthly things; 
The dust of the under-world; the din 
Of law and logic; the ghost of sin; 
‘The eyes of prisoners at the grate; 
The voice of beggars beside the gate; 
The sense of something averse to good— 
A warped intention—a vicious mood 
In the face of nature; a sense more keen 
Of lapse, and breakage, aud death within ; 
The self that stifles, and clings, and stings; 
Wings! wings! 
Wings! wings! 
To touch the hem of the veil that swings, 
As moved by the breath of God, between 
The world of sense and the world unseen; 
To swoon where the mystic folds divide, 
And wake, a child, on the other side; 
To wake and wonder if it be so, 
And weep for joy at the loss of woe; 
To know the seeker is sought and found; 
To tind Love’s being, but not his bound; 
© for the living that dying brings! 
Wings! wings! 
—Christian Union. 
<oe- 


“MULIERES HOMINES NON ESSE.” 


The Congregationalist kindly offers ‘to 
any champion of woman's rights who can 
read it” a copy of ‘a little discussion, of 
date 1595, in which one Simon Gediccus of 
Magdeburg stoutly argues to prove muli- 
eres non homines esse (that women are not 
men). Iam sorry to difter from the editor 
of the Congregationalist, and to express the 
confident opinion that he cannot fulfil any 
such offer; because neither he nor anybody 
else possesses any such book. 'The very of- 
fer indicates either that the learned editor's 
own Latin has become a little rusty, or that 
he glanced at the book in great haste. ‘lo 
offer a book by Simon Gediccus on the side 
he states would be like exhibiting a book 
by Dr. Channing in defence of the Trinity, 
or like the famous blunder in the great 
French Biographie Générale, in which 
Theodore Parker is represented as having 
devoted his life to vindicating the integ- 
rity of Scripture. A mere glance at the 
title-page of the Congregationalist’s book— 
a book well known to all students of the 
history of woman—will show that the ed- 
itor mistaken the defendant for the plain- 
tiff. This title is as follows: 

“Disputatio perjucunda, qua Anonymus 
probare nititur, Muiieres non Homines esse: cui 
Opposita est Simonis Gedicci, Sacros. Theol. 
Doctoris, Defensio Sexus Muliebris, qua 
singuia Anonymi argumenta distinctis ‘Thesibus 
proposita viriliter enervantur.” 

Which being interpreted—a task which 
any young lady recently graduated from 
Wellesley or Vassar or Boston could easily 
perform,—means simply as follows: 

“A very pleasant discussion, in which an an- 
onymous writer undertakes to prove that 
women are not human beings; to which is op- 
posed a defence of the female sex by Simon 
Gediccus, 8S. ‘I. D., in which the various argu- 
ments ot the anonymous writer, being set forth in 
distinct theses, are manfally impugned.”’ 

It will thus be seen, that, as often has 
happened in later times, the writer who 
attacked women did it under cover of an- 
onymousness ; while the defender of wom- 
en put his name to what he wrote. And 
as he happened to be a Doctor of Divinity, 
it was really unkind of the Congregational- 
ist to take him away from us and assign 
him to the opposite side. ‘*Champions of 
woman’s rights” have not so many 8. T. 
D.s on their side that they can silently see 
this one transposed to the opposing col- 
umn. 

This is the more important because the 
excellent Simon, in his defence, really did 
more credit to his generous sympathy than 
to his mother-wit. The truth is that ‘*An- 





onymus” never nreant to attack women at 





all; but to assault the Socinians and Ana- 
baptists of his day. He undertook to show 
that by construing Scripture as freely as 
they did, the most monstrous propositions 
might be demonstrated. Thisis plain from 
the book itself, where the anonymous writer 
says (p. 2), “I can prove from the Sacred 
Scriptures that a woman is not a human 
being, by the same method in which (eo 
modo quo) they [the Socinians] prove that 
Christ is not God.” And this is also the ex- 
planation of the book given by the French 
translator (**Paradoxe sur les femmes, 
ou l'on tache de prouver qu’elles ne sont 
pas de l’espéce humaine.” A. Cracovie. 
1766.) He says of the argument ‘*Un min- 
istre de Brandebourg, nommé Gedicus, le 
refuta fort sérieusement, n’ayant pas pris 
garde au but de l’Auteur, qui était de faire 
une satyre violente contre les Sociniens” 
(p. 9). UT have this French translation, 
which I shall be happy to lend to the editor 
of the Congregationalist ; and have also the 
edition of the original work printed at 
aris in 1693. Even this isa rare book; 
and if there is in Boston a copy of an 
earlier edition, itis exceedingly rare. The 
Congregationalist does not expressly state 
the date of the copy to which it refers, but 
only the date of the supposed disputation. 
But that the learned Gediccus is so pro- 
foundly grave, one might almost believe 
that he shared the joke of the jew d’esprit 
with “*Anonymus.” Yet there is no trace 
of funin him. He pelts his opponent as 
soundly with hard names as Milton pelted 
Salmasius, calls him “‘scurra,” a butfoon, 
and speaks of his book as foul and indecent, 
“spurcissimi scripti.’ There is nothing 
‘perjucunda™ in his part of the controversy, 
and he is really too severe on what is, tried 
by the fashion of the time, a tolerably 
decent production. Some account of it has 
been already given by me, if I mistake not, 
in these columns; and it is not worth re- 
peating. The most valuable part of the 
book is in the illustrations it gives of some 
views about women which were undoubted- 
ly current in the middle ages and found 
their way into serious discussions. The 
doubts intimated for instance whether a 
mother is in any proper sense the parent of 
her own child—doubts which have seemed 
to find expression in a good deal of legis- 
lation on the subject—are plainly brought 
out by this anonymous writer. His posi- 
tion is that as the pen with which an au- 
thor writes, although essential to the pro- 
duction of the book, cannot lay claim to a 
share in the parentage, but is a humble in- 
strument only, so is a woman buta humble 
instrument in the continuation of the hu- 
man race. ‘As the hammer is not the 
blacksmith, the needle is not the tailor, the 
pen is not the writer, so is woman not a 
human being” (Ut malleus non saber, acus 
non est sartor, penna non est scriptor; sic 
nec mulier homo”). Upon which the learn- 
ed Gediccus bursts out with “O sink of 
iniquity !”° (Spurcissima latrina !) at which 
the anonymous writer must have laughed 
in his sleeve; and it would be curious to 
know whether the learned Gediccus him- 
self did not secretly chuckle. T. W. H. 








a 
WOMEN ON BROOKLYN SCHOOL BOARD. 


The Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Society 
make a point of securing women on the 
School Board of that city. They have sent 
a large petition to Mayor Low, whose ac- 
cession to the office of Mayor has been so 
valuable to the city. The following is the 
result :— 


Our Committee called upon Mayor Low, 
and presented the petition asking that 
women may form a part of the Board of 
Education. The interview was a pleasant 
one. Mayor Low received us courteously, 
and listened with evident interest to the 
chairman of our Committee, Mrs. Agnes 
Vietor, M. D., who prefaced the presenta- 
tion of the petition with a short address 
given in her usual clear and logical man- 
ner. 

Mayor Low replied by asking if the pe- 
tition was based upon abstract theories 
alone, when Dr. Vietor informed him that 
it was not based upon abstract theories at 
all—but, first, upon the act of the Legisla- 
ture Chap. 9, of the Laws of 1880, (**which 
makes it legal,’ Mayor Low interposed), 
and, secondly, upon the experience of Ed- 
ucational Boards in other cities. A pleas- 
ant discussion followed, in which the 
Mayor explained to the Committee that in 
no city where women acted upon the Board 
of Education, was the public school sys- 
tem the same as in Brooklyn—that is. the 
whole work here is done by a Board of 
forty-five men without any ward trustees 
or local officers of any sort to come be- 
tween the Board and the superintendent 
and teachers of the schools. He seemed 
to think that much of the work of the 
Board, such as letting contracts for new 
echoolhouses, for supplies of various kinds, 
the purchase of real estate, etc., would not 
be performed as well by women as by 
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men. We endeavored to show him that 
there was a work for women to do even on 
school boards. 

Dr. Vietor cited to him many eases that 
had come under her notice in her Dispen- 
sary practice where the physical health of 
the children suffered for the want of bet- 
ter sanitary regulations; in short, that a 
motherly as well as fatherly care is need- 
ed to insure comfort and health to our chil- 
dren in the public schools. 

Our interview closed with the promise 
from the Mayor to give the subject his 
careful consideration. I have no doubt he 
did this. 

At the time of the appointment of the 
fifteen new members on the Board of Edu- 
cation it was stated in the editorial of one 
of our dailies that Mayor Low said that 
the appointment of women to this position 
would be an unprecedented innovation, 
fay-reaching in its consequences, and that 
he was afraid to do it without further 
thought upon the subject. 

ELIZA F. RAwWson. 


a 
G, W. SMALLEY vs. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I read the New York Tribune, and think 
it the best of the great metropolitan dailies. 
I read in it the usually valuable letters of 
its well-known London correspondent, 
G.W.S. It is an open secret that his 
name is George W. Smalley. I have noted 
his wrong position on woman suffrage, and 
find in a London letter of June 14th some 
comments on later events bearing on that 
question, too absurd and ill-mannered to be 
passed by. 

This letter tells of the progress in Parlia- 
ment of the Franchise Bill, which aims to 
give the ballot to a large number of Eng- 
lishmen, now disfrauchised. 1 quote as 
follows :— 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Tuesday 
against the proposed woman = suffrage 
mnendment to the Franchise Bill is well 
enough described by an opponent as a 
speech of passionate fervor. He declined 
to discuss, it is true, the general question 
whether women ought to vote or not. But 
he then went on to describe it as a question 
of immense difficulty, a question upon 
which nothing hasty should be done, a 
question which requires absolutely to be 
sifted to the bottom, and which ought to 
be dissociated from any movement of 
party and every important political consid- 
eration. He describes himself, moreover, 
as not holding extreme views on this ques- 
tion. Clearly he does not. But he takes 
a strong common-sense view. He recog- 
nizes the zeal and honorable purpose of 
such advocates of woman suffrage as Mr. 
Woodall, who offers this amendment. He 
is willing to admit that the arguments in 
its favor are weighty. Buthe is obviously 
not willing to see women, no matter how 
well qualified for duties on school boards 
and the like, put on an equal footing with 
men on the stormy sea of polities. 

‘Take the question out of the vortex of 
political strife, is his advice to the friends 
of the female franchise. By way of en- 
couraging them to do so, he refuses in the 
most energetic manner to have it mixed up 
with the present measure. That is a 
measure for enfranchising two millions of 
men. Itis already a comprehensive bill. 
It is beset with difficulties. ‘The Govern- 
ment has its hands full, and is burdened 
with engagements of every kind. Its par- 
amount duty is to pilot this ship to port if 
it can, and the cargo which the vessel al- 
ready carries is, in Mr. Gladstone’s opin- 
ion, as large as she can carry safely. To 
take woman suffrage on board would be to 
add to the risks of the voyage, already 
greater than ever imperilled a similar en- 
terprise. So for once Mr. Gladstone speaks 
plainly. He declines the responsibility 
now sought to be imposed on him. “I 
offer to this proposal,” says the Prime 
Minister, “the strongest opposition in my 
power, and I must disclaim and renounce 
all responsibility for the measure, should 
my honorable friend sueceed in inducing 
the Committee to adopt his proposal.” 

Of course after that it was sure to be re- 
jected by an overwhelming majority. One 
of the leading American advocates of 
woman suffrage, Mr. Moncure Conway, 
told us not long ago with much solemnity, 
that if defeated now, the measure would 
pass out of the region of practical politics 
in England, and be recognized for gener- 
ations to come as a mere crotchet. IL hope 
his forecast is true, but I am not sure.” 


Mr. Smalley hopes that Conway’s ‘*fore- 
cast is true.” All he can see of justice to 
women is as ‘ta mere crotchet.” 

Pointing out some reasons why this 
“crotchet” may live and gain, he says :— 

“On the whole, it is to be feared that the 
snake is scotched, not killed.” 


In the mind of this American gentleman, 
a great movement in which some of the 
noblest women and men of his own land, 
and of England, hold leading places, is a 
“snake.” He further says :— 


“The women who figure as leaders in 
this question are said to be furious against 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘They held a meeting next 
day, at which Miss Becker and others dis- 
tinguished themselves by some rather shrill 
invective. One lady, Miss Beirne or Bairne, 
wanted to know how it was that the de- 
scendants of men who had cut off the head 
of Charles I. now endured the tyranny of 





William the Woman-Hater? I suppose by 
this alliterative phrase we are to under- 
stand Mr. Gladstone is intended. 


Women like Miss Becker, if they express 
righteous indignation when Gladstone op- 
poses their enfranchisement, are *‘furious,” 
in the eyes of G. W.S. His letter closes 
by telling of a possible future plan of the 
woman suffragists to question all candi- 
dates for office, of every party, and oppose 
those who oppose them, and of this plan 
he opines as follows :— 


‘There can be no. surer means of confirm- 
ing the sensible majority in its present 
opinion that the influence of the female in 
public life would be, on the whole, injuri- 
ous, and that,were the female omnipotent, 
reason and common-sense would have to 
give way to considerations of a more emo- 
tional kind. 


Here is the old assumption, the old plat- 
itudes, given out in the old style of lordly 
complacency. What a_ pitiful mistake 
Wendell Phillips made in*his long advoca- 
cy of woman suffrage! The noble compa- 
ny of women who are “furious” in this 
country in their efforts to keep this **snake” 
alive, must stand rebuked, and learn better 
manners and more submissive ways from 
these ‘respectful and courteous” words of 
G. W.S. GILEs B. STEBBINS. 

Detroit, Mich , July 16, 1884. 
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A WILL OF ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
YEARS AGO. 


A correspondent sends us the following 
true copy: 


I give and bequeath unto Hannah my 
Dearly beloved wife The full use and Im- 
provement of the Easterly end of my dwel- 
ling house, the Easterly half-part of my 
fore-yard, the Easterly Third part of my 
Cellar under said house, with one half of 
ye kitchen—lower-room, with liberty to 
Improve the well, and with other conven- 
ient yard room about said house and also 
Twenty Rods of good land for a Garden 
near said house to be kept well Dunged by 
my son William: al) this During her con- 
tinuing my Widdow. 

Ll also give and bequeath unto my sd 
wife to be at her disposal all my household 
goods and indoor moveables and wearing 
apparel my Library excepted and of my 
sd library my sd wife to have one-quar- 
ter part of the books of the English 
Tongue. I also give her my watch. 

I also give and bequeath unto said wife 
the use and Improvement of a good horse 
to be provided and kept by my sd son 
William so long as she continues my Wid- 
dow, and the use of my chaise so long as 
it lasts. 

And Further, it is my will and pleasure 
that sd William shall provide for my sd 
wife Ten Cords of good sound tire-wood, 
eut fit for her fire,and et up near her 
door yearly. 

Lalso give and bequeath unto my said 
wife Eight Bushels of Indian Meal, tive 
Bushels of Rye Meal, 'T'wo Bushels of 
Wheat Meal, Three Bushels of Malt, Six 
Barrels of Cyder, One Hundred & thirty 
pounds of good pork, one hundred and thir- 
ty pounds of good Beef, forty pounds of 
Butter, One hundred pounds of Cheese 
(fifty pounds of it New Milk Cheese), 
‘Ten pounds of Tallow, one Bushel of Salt, 
Forty Gallons of New Milk a year at 
such time as she shall need it, and a 
suitable proportion of good sauce of va- 
rious sorts, in good season for each 
year, and brought to her by s’d William. 
All the said provisions to be provided as 
above said so long as she continue my 
widdow. Also I give unto wy sd wife the 
sum of Four pounds Lawiul money, year- 
ly, to be paid her by said William while she 
continues my widdow. and if she shall see 
‘ause to keep a small poultry my said son 
William shall be at ye charge thereof, and 
she shall have the disposal of ye same 
while she is my widdow as above. 

And if she shall marry again and be- 
come a Widdow ence more and shall see 
cause to Return again she shall have the 
Improvement of ye said house-Room, Cel- 
lar-Room and yard-Room as formerly: 
and ye one half of the said Provisions and 
Payments yearly, while she marry again, 
or during life. 

Further it is my will & pleasure that so 
long as she continue my widdow my sd son 
William shall provide all such Surgeons, 
Physicians and Nurses as she shall have 
occasion for. 

It is further my will and pleasure and I 
do hereby give unto my sd wife, my ne- 
gro woman servant Rose. to be her ser- 
vant, so long as she is my widdow, and 
then to have her freedom forever. 

And Further it is my will and pleasure, 
that my son William shall give to my wife 
his mother a decent and Christian burial 
at her Decease if she Dyes my widdow. 

And Further. whereas I apprehend the 
provisions and four pounds, yearly, to be 
provided by my son William for his moth- 
er will be insufficient for her mainte- 
nance—Therefore it is my will and pleas- 
ure that my son Oliver pay her out of his 
share of my estate the sum of twenty shil- 
lings lawfull money, and that my other 
children, viz. Katherine, Rebecca, Mercy, 
Joseph, Hannah and Sarah pay her Ten 
Shillings, each of them yearly, and that 
my son William also provide for her Ten 
Pounds of good Flax, and five pounds of 
Wool, all of them yearly while she is my 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Lucy Larcom is at Beverly Farms. 
Miss KATE FYELp is at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

PROFESSOR MARIA MITCHELL, of Vassar 
College, is at Lynn for the summer. 

Miss SARA JEWETT is at Pigeon Cove 
for the summer. 

Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT is a novel- 
writer, singer, actress, reader and elocu- 
tionist. : 

Dr. GRACE WoLcorTtT and Dr. LENA V. 
INGRAHAM will open office in Hotel Cluny 
in September. 

Miss NELLY HUTCHINSON, of the N. Y. 
Tribune, will pass a portion of the summer 
at Newcastle, N. H. 

Mrs. 8. GC. VOGL, the invaluable busi- 
ness manager of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
will take her vacation mainly at Tam- 
worth, N. H. 

Miss LEtia J. ROBINSON, late of this 
city, has opened a law-office in Yesler- 
Leary Block, Seattle, Washington Terri- 
tory. 

Mrs. Susie C. VOGL has gone to South 
Hampton Beach for a fortnight, and will 
spend the month of August at Tamworth 
Iron Works. N. H. 

Miss ANNE VAN WADE, a lady residing 
in Westfield, Mass., assists her husband in 
his counting-room, and is said to be an ex- 
pert at detecting fraudulent papers. 

Mrs. CAROLINE GILKIE ROGERS is trav- 
elling through Central New York, and 
proposes to speak in the western portion 
of the State. 

Mrs. MARIA PeRsONS, formerly clerk 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, is at Cottage 
City with her husband and little boy. She 
gave us an interview, brief, but like her- 
self, gracious, this week. 

Mrs. C. H. McCormick has just added 
$20.000 to the endowment of the chair in 
the Washington and Lee University, Vir- 
ginia, which her husband founded and en- 
dowed with $20,000. 

Mrs. ANNIE JENNESS MILLER, author of 
‘Barbara Thayer,” will soon become a 
permanent resident of New York city. She 
is now writing a new novel, to be publish- 
ed in the autumn. 

Miss BLANCHE GENEVIEVE DELAUNAY, 
the young daughter 6f Mrs. David Loring, 
of No. 4 Columbus Square, had the honor 
conferred upon her of delivering the vale- 
dictory on graduating from the Convent of 
Mercy at Bay View this year. 

Dr. ELIZABETH J. FRENCH is at Winter 
Harbor, Maine, busy in preparing her new 
book, ‘The Chemistry of the Kitchen.” 
She is also working upon a new book for 
women called ‘‘Maiden, Wife, and Moth- 
er.” 

Mrs. SALLY CLAY BENNETT, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has written a leaflet entitled 
*Women Preaching,” in which she deals 
very sensibly with the question. She says 
‘God will not ask her in the Day of Judg- 
ment what ‘Tom, Dick and Harry think, 
but, ‘My daughter, what did you think?” 

Dr. ALICE STOCKHAM, of Chicago, gave 
a pleasant call at this office on Monday 
last. She is the author of *Tokology” and 
other books on Hygiene, etc. She lectures 
on anatomy and physiology, and has her 
appointments full to the end of Septem- 
ber. 

Mrs. MARION A. MCBRIDE is to have 
special charge of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment in the Institute Fair, which is to open 
at 3 o'clock, P. M., September 3, 1884, in 
this city. ‘There will be no charge to wo- 
men for space. Mrs. McBride is author- 
ized to correspond with those desiring in- 
formation on the subject, to secure exhibi- 
tors, and to arrange, with the aid of the 
Superintendent, suitable spaces or stands. 
Her address is 88 Hawley Street, Boston. 

Rev. ANNA OLIVER is spending a short 
time in Hunter, in the Catskill Mountains. 
Since the action of the late General Con- 
ference of the M. E. Church declaring the 
licenses of women void, she has had sever- 
al calls from Baptist and other churches. 
Just now she is laying out a little place in 
the mountains, and has a garden that in 
vegetables and flowers rivals her neigh- 
bors. She is not at all discouraged at the 
action of the Conference, for she has no 
idea that the church will ordain women 
until they are enfranchised. The church 
in all ages has been conservative, and nev- 
er leads reform, but usually needs reform- 
ing. She says she supposes she ought to 
be thankful that the church does not burn 
her as a witch, as would have been the 





widdow. 


case a few generations ago. 
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SOME GRIEVANCES, 


More painfully, as the years go by, I am 
impressed with the bitter truth, that many 
women are living contentedly, far lower 
down the scale of human existence than it 
was meant we should, or than we need to 
do. I believe, with Froude,—“If you see 
a man contented with himself and the 
world as he finds it, the highest is not in 
him, and the highest cannot come out of 
him.” 

“But if not satistied, why don’t we at 
least make an effort to rise to our proper 
level?” may well be asked. ‘Where 
there’s a will there’s a way,” is often 
quoted. 1 know that a good stout heart 
and an indomitable will do help one amaz- 
ingly ,—but circumstances are very unto- 
ward sometimes, almost annihilating wills 
that are weak, and causing the strong to 
waver for a season. Many married wom- 
en are too easily discouraged. We don’t 
do all we might to help ourselves, but 
men are to be censured for their indiffer- 
ence to the highest welfare of their wives, 
and consequently of their families. 

If men could and would see the great 
gain to themselves, as well as to all with 
whom they are associated, to be had by 
helping their wives out of the treadmill 
round of household drudgery, to where 
they could receive new life and courage! 
While clearing paths for themselves, they 
should see to it that the paths they make are 
broad enough for two to walk in abreast, 
instead of carefully clearing their own, un- 
mindful if much of the rubbish so cleared 
falls in woman’s path, till one, from sheer 
exhaustion, falls back. God knows, the way 
for many of us is rugged and hard enough 
to climb, when each helps the other, but 
when compelled to travel it alone, weighted 
with burdens grievous to be borne, itis no 
great cause for surprise if some, growing 
weary, give up the race and the prize, 
deeming it not worth the struggle. But 
many men are blind; wilfully so. They 
are blinded, too, by the glitter of the al- 
mighty dollar; they gather it in heaps to 
dazzle their eyes and confuse their brains, 
till they lose out of life, in some cases, 
all that it is worth living for, instead of 
making it subserve the grand purpose of 
living as unto God. What a golden lever 
it may be made to lift us up out of the mire 
into the clear light in which God meant 
for man and wife to walk together, when 
it is made a servant of, as it should be. 
Some men will not allow that they are 


miserly in gathering their gold. They jus- 
tify themselves in various ways for 


“grinding life down from its mark.” 
Some argue that there are the children to 
educate by-and-by, others, that we are 
growing older day by day, and cannot 
work us well, and it is best to save up 
something for a rainy day. All true, and 
highly commendable, but not at such fear- 
ful cost as it is sometimes done. Our 
present health and happiness must be con- 
sidered. We are not sure of any future; 
and is it altogether kind to the children 
to make their young life bleak and bare, 
with the promise that by-and-by they 
shall be filled? Perhaps with the great 
strain on mind and body we are overwork- 
ing for them. Mother may quietly slip 
away, too tired to stay with them longer. 
What one of them, arriving at manhood or 
womanhood, but would infinitely rather, 
have father and mother than gold and 
lands bought at such a price? I do not ex- 
aggerate; I speak what [ know. Men are 
in a great measure to blame for such a 
condition of affairs among us, often grudg- 
ing every cent laid out for help in the 
kitchen. They do notconsider a woman a 
‘thelpmeet,” unless she be able and willing 
to give up all her time and strength to 
mere drudgery, when her mind and heart 
and soul are hungering for the bread of 
life that satisfies. They say she has not 
true interest in her household, if she pro- 
tests against this monstrous evil. I make 
no allusion to the noble men one sees toil- 
ing up rugged steeps themselves, with 
hands and feet torn and bleeding, yet care- 
ful to help others along. Neither do I 
refer to women “‘to the manor born,” who 
have every idle wish gratified, almost 
before it is formed in their minds, who 
have no conception of life as it is to 
most of us—real and earnest. I don’t 
know much about them. I am thankful I 
don’t belong to that class. I prefer to 
take my place among God’s working peo- 
ple, to use my faculties to some purpose. 
But there is a class of men that de- 
serves just this censure. I meet with them 
often. Some of them mean well, but are 
wofully mistaken as to what really makes 
up a good square life before God and man. 
The majority of them don’t care to do dif- 
ferently ; they cling to the dollar at all 
hazards, and at a fearful cost to mind and 
body and soul. It is sometimes held that 
life is richer, purer, and sweeter, better 
every way, for occasionally pausing in the 
strife to appropriate some of the good 
things God has so bountifully provided. 
What doth it profit us, if we live in the 
most beautiful land under the sun, and if 
Nature is arrayed in gorgeous apparel to 





delight the eye and enrich the life, if we 
cannot spare time from the hand-to-hand 
encounter with stern necessity, to lie down 
occasionally at blessed ease among her 
weeds and grasses, and feast upon them? 
Yea, ‘*What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

Let us then with voice and pen protest 
against all dwarfing influences. Let us 
strive earnestly to make the most of our- 
selves, laying hold of all things that will 
tend to raise us up higher. ‘Thus shall we 
be found doing the Master's work when 
He comes. ALICE M. SOUTHWICK. 
-owe in 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN D. WHITE. 


We avail ourselves of the comparative 
cessation of suffrage work during the 
summer vacation to print the admirable 
speech of Congressman White, of Ken- 
tucky, made last winter, in support of a 
proposition to appoint a committee of 
eleven members “On the Political Rights 
of Women.” Mr. White said: 


It seems an anomalous state of affairs 
that in a great nation like this, one-half of 
the people should have no committee to 
which they could address their appeals. 
If a petition on this subject comes here in 
one form, it goes to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and if in another form, it will go 
to another committee ; and petitions in ref- 
erence to the political rights of women 
cover such a great field of investigation 
that at least eleven members of this House 
ought to be given to the consideration of 
that subject. In the Senate a committee 
has been given to the women of the nation 
where they can be heard. In this House, 
at the last Congress, a select committee 
was provided very much in the nature of 
the four additional clerks given this morn- 
ing to the House post-office, oniy to run 
through the session of Congress and then 
to be dropped out. Now I propose that 
such a committee shall be a part of the 
rules of the House. 

-My proposition is to amend Rule X. so 
that the speaker shall appoint at the com- 
mencement of each Congress a standing 
committee which shall consist of eleven 
members, and shall be known as the com- 
mittee on the political rights of women. 
During the last session of Congress the 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Woman Suffrage failed to call the com- 
mittee together, and I was requested to do 
so in his absence. Pursuant to that re- 
quest I called a meeting, and from time to 
time we considered petitions. Finally our 
committee adopted a report, which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and or- 
dered to be printed, March 1, 1883, as fol- 
lows: 

The Select Committee on Woman Suffrage, to 
whom was referred H. Res. 255, proposing ap 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to secure the right of suffrage to citizens 
of the United States without regard to sex, hay- 
ing considered the same, respectfully report : 

In attempting to comprehend the vast results 
that could and would be attained by the adoption 
of the proposed article to the Constitution, a few 
considerations are presented that are claimed by 
the friends of woman suffrage to be worthy of the 
most serious attention, among which are the fol- 
lowing : 

I. There are vast interests in property vested 
in women, which property is affected by the tax- 
ation and legislation, without the owners having 
voice or representation in regard to it. The 
adoption of the proposed amendment would re- 
move a manifest injustice. 

II. Consider the unjust discriminations made 
against women in industrial and educational 
pursuits, and against those who are compelled to 
earn a livelihood by work of hand or brain. By 
conferring upon such the right of suffrage, their 
condition, it is claimed, would be greatly im- 
proved by the enlargement of their influence. 

III. The questions of social and familv rela- 
tions are of equal importance to and affect as 
many women as men. Giving to women a voice 
in the enactment of laws pertaining to divorce 
and the custody of children and division of prop- 
ay, would be merely recognizing an undeniable 
right. 

IV. Municipal regulations in regard to houses 
of prostitution, of gambling, of retail liquor 
traffic, and of all other abominations of modern 
society, might be shaped very differently and 
more perfectly were women allowed the ballot. 

V. If women had a voice in legislation, the 
momentous question of peace and war, which 
may act with such fearful intensity upon women, 
might be settled with less bloodshed. 

VI. Finally there is no condition, status in 
life, of rich or poor; no question, moral or po- 
litical; no interest, present or future; no ties, 
foreign or domestic; no issues, local or national ; 
no phase of human life, in which the mogher is 
not equally interested with the father, the daugh- 
ter with the son, the sister with the brother. 
Therefore the one should have equal voice with 
the other in moulding the destiny of this nation. 

Believing these considerations to be so impor- 
tant as to challenge the attention of all patriotic 
citizens, and that the people have a right to be 
heard in the only authoritative manner recog- 
nized by the Constitution, we report the accom- 
panying resolution with a favorable recommen- 





dation, in order that the people, through the Leg- | 


islatures of their respective States, may express 
their views. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, women consider they 
have the same political rights as men. I 
might read from such distinguished au- 
thority as Miss Susan B. Anthony, whose 
name has been jeered in her native State, 
and who has been prosecuted there for 


voting, but who stands before the Ameri- | instincts, and her maternal nature that the results 


can people to-day the peer of any woman 
in the nation, and the superior of half the 
men occupying a representative capacity. 
It does seem to me hard that when a wom- 
an like this comes to Congress, instructed 
by thousands and tens of thousands of her 
sex. in order to be heard she should be 
compelled to hang around the doors of the 
Judiciary Committee, or the doors of some 
other committee-room, pre-eminently oc- 
cupied with other matters. But we are 
told there is no room. Yet we have a 
room where lobbyists of every sort are 
provided for. And are we to be told that 
no room in this wing of the Capitol can be 
had where respectable women of the na- 
tion can present arguments for considera- 
tion, for the calm consideration by their 
friends in this body? I say that such 
should be the case puts this House in an 





anomalous position. I ask simply for the 
opportunity to be afforded the representa- 
tives of the political rights of women to be 
heard in making respectful argument to 
the law-making power of the nation. I 
ask that you give them a suitable room 
where their friends on this floor may hear 
their petitions, and be able to present in 
the best shape their side of the question. 

Now, I do not propose to go into the con- 
stitutional question in reference to the po- 
litical rights of women, as that would ex- 
tend my remarks far beyond the time al- 
lotted to me inthis debate. I yield for one 
minute to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cutcheon]}. 

Mr. CuTcHEON. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the organization of this House, I 
have received petitions from my constitu- 
ents in regard to this matter of the politi- 
cal rights of women, but under the action 
of the House in its organization there 
seems to be no committee to which they 
could properly be referred. A few years 
since, when this question of woman suf- 
frage was submitted to the people in my 
State, more than 40,000 electors were in 
favor of it. I believe much more than that 
number are at the present time in favor of 
it. Itseems to me, without putting our- 
selves on the question of political rights of 
women, it is but respectful to a very large 
number of people in all our States that 
there should be «a committee to receive and 
consider and report upon these petitions 
which come to us from time to tise. 

Mr. Wut, of Kentucky. I desire now 
to call the attention of the House to what 
I consider a grievance. Not long since, 
we occupied weeks in considering the 
wrongs that a general in the late war 
(Fitz-John Porter) was supposed to have 
suffered, and we undertook to rectify those 
wrongs. I vall the attention of the house 
to the greater wrong that Miss Carroll has 
suffered, the lady who planned the cam- 
paign of the Tennessee which resulted in 
Sherman’s victorious march to the sea dur- 
ing the late war, and which prevented the 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy, 
and which to-day makes our flag float over 
one nation, and simply, I believe, because 
she isa woman and cannot help herself, 
and because she has no political power to 
bring to bear. She can not go to West 
Point and get the whole strength of that 
institution, nor bring to bear its various 
instrumentalities for influencing legislation 
here. Consequently for twenty years her 
claim has been dishonored. * * Now, 
Mr. Speaker, contrast the case of this 
brave, patriotic, self-sacrificing woman 
with that of the seltish, jealous, and diso- 
bedient Fitz-John Porter. So far as the 
action of this House can do it, the latter 
has been complimented for the inactivity 
which resulted in the loss of a great battle 
to the Union cause during tie late un- 
pleasantness, while it has done nothing 
but ignore the just claim of the former, 
Does any one doubt for one moment that 
had Miss Carroll possessed the powerful 
political influence of Fitz-John Porter, and 
he obscured by the lack of it, that he 
would have been shot as a traitor, and she 
long ago received every dollar advanced 
by her to save the nation, and her name 
honored as Sherman’s and Grant's? 

Wendell Phillips says: 

Suppose that woman is essentially inferior to 
man; she still has rights. Grant that Mrs. Nor- 
ton never could be Byron; that Elizabeth Barrett 
never could have written “Paradise Lost;’’ that 
Mrs. Somerville never could be La Place; nor 
Siruni have painted the Transfiguration. What 
then? Does that prove they should be deprived 
of all civ. rights? John Smith never will be, 
never can te, Daniel Webster. Shall he there- 
fore be put under a guardianship, and forbidden 
to vote? Suppose woman, though equal, to dif- 
fer essentially in her intellect from man; is that 


Pany ground for distranchising her? Shall the 


Fultons say to the Raphaels, ‘Because you can- 
not make stvam-engines, therefore you shall not 
vote’? Shall the Napoleons or the Washingtons 
say to the Wordsworths or the Herschells, ‘*Be- 
cause you can not lead armies and govern States, 
therefore you shall have no civil rights’’ ? 


In the language of Gov. Hoyt, of Wyom- 
ing Territory: 

1 see a castle on yonder plain, a castle beleag- 
uered, and there are found within its walls a 
band of noble, beroic women. They are in peril 
of their precious lives, and of all that is dear to 
them and their hearthstones. Were this vision a 
reality, and by you accepted as a fact, how 
quickly every man would leap from bis seat, se- 
cure arms, and rush to the rescue. But when 
woman s spirit is enthralled, immured, not her 
person; when her rights have been usurped, 
when her spiritual powers have been repressed 
and subordinated to the selfish will of man, and 
the cali comes for help, how slow we are to fling 
wide the gates and bid her be free. * * * 

Man himself can not stand before God in his 
uprightness, man himself can not develop into 
his completeness while he is halved, while he is 
less than himself, because of denying the full de- 
velopment and exercise of powers to her whom 
God gave to be his completement. A woman 
who is only half a woman, who is cramped, sup- 
pressed, restricted, and restrained, she cannot be 
all that a man needs; and so I plead in the inter- 
est of my own sex while pleading for her. I 
shall walk freer myself when I know that no de- 
nial is made to woman of what belongs to her— 
not to my wife only, but to every woman on the 
earth. I shall be more a man; I shall stand up 
in the presence of mankind and before the Father 
of all with an uprightness, with a conscious dig- 
nity and nobility, which I cannot possess so long 
as aught is denied to her. 

o * * * * * 

A majority of questions to be voted on touch 
the interests of woman as they do not those of 
man, It is upon her finer sensibilities, her purer 


of immorality and vice in every form fall with 
more crushing weight. Ay, it is woman who 
hath given hostages to fortune of all that is most 
precious on earth. Trust her, then, O ye doubt- 
ing men! Trust her, and so receive in countless 
ways ye know not of, the unfailing benediction 
of Heaven. 


I defy any one to suggest any funda- 
mental principle to substantiate our right 
as a nation to exercise free government 
which does not apply to woman as well as 
man. She is the equal of man in every 


| vicissitude in life, and it is a shame to re- 


quire her to ask as a charity what she is 
entitled to as a right. 

In this free country, “the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, 





and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity,” did in 1787 or- 
dain and establish a Constitution for the 
United States of America. Before the end 
of the year 1790 that Constitution was 
amended by the people of the United 
States, ‘the very first article of which 
amendment read as follows: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or probibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the rigut of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. (See Con- 
Stitution of the United States, amendment 1, 
article 1.) 

Now, it seems to me that the right to as- 
semble and to petition the Government 
sarries with it the right to present the pe- 
titions to the Congress of the United 
States, in which reposes all legislative 
powers granted under the Constitution of 
the United States. If this be so, is it not 
our duty as the representatives of the peo- 
ple to appoint a committee to hear the peti- 
tions of the thousands, yes, tens of thou- 
ands, of wen and women who, by resolu- 
tion or by vote at the ballot-box, have 
petitioned for the recognition of the politi- 
cal rights of women? 

By Article 5 of the amendments to the 
Constitution, **No person * * * shall 
be deprived of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law,” and under 
that guarantee every criminal has the 
right of trial by jury. 

!s it more important to the life, honor, 
and prosperity of the nation that Congress 
should establish courts to grant trials by 
jury to criminals like Guiteau, or men like 
the alleged star-route thieves, than that 
Congress should appoint a committ:e to 
consider the pétitions and hear the acered- 
ited representatives of many of the best 
people of the United States who are or 
may be here to be heard on subjects affect- 
ing the political rights of women? Mr. 
Speaker, I trust that the House will sustain 
me in this effort to amend Rule X., so that 
we shall have in the list of the standing 
committees of this House a committee, to 
consist of eleven members, whose duty it 
shall be to consider the political rights of 
women. 


—_——-—- a 


CALISTHENICS FOR WOMEN. 


That wretched apology for physical 
culture termed “‘calisthenics for women” 
is slowly but very opportunely becoming 
unfashionable. In place of the little raising 
upon tiptoe, the little toying with dumb 
bells and clubs, the little walking about— 
each set of exercises being offset by an ex- 
ceedingly long period of rest—which hith- 
erto has been made to do duty as physical 
training for women, there is gradually be- 
ing introduced into some of our communi- 
ties a more liberal sentiment and compara- 
tively good advantages, to meet this grow- 
ing need. 

The old-time notion that a system of 
vigorous exercise will either tend to undu- 
ly roughen and make masculine a girl’s 
tender muscles, or will undermine her 
health, is rapidly becoming obsolete. As 
regards the roughening and making mas- 
culine, granting such a_ possibility, 
thoughtful people look upon it as a very 
small evil in comparison with a nation of 
weakly, semi-developed women, physical 
paupers upon the state. ‘To assert that a 
woman's physique is incapable of endur- 
ing heavy gymnasties is illogical and ab- 
surd, as is attested by the fact that any 
class of women—the European peasantry 
for exumple—when accustomed from child- 
hood to hard and continuous labor, can 
endure the severest physical strain, being 
even harnessed in, and forced to drag, the 
plough, or to carry great hods of brick 
and mortar upon their heads and shoul- 
ders. By beginning cautiously and con- 
tinuing moderately and persistently each 
day, the soft flabby muscles, which should 
be a disgrace to any woman possessing 
them, will be made compact, the lungs 
will expand, the very poise of the head will 
grow more spirited, and the pale, languid 
creature, hitherto suggestive of weakness, 
and therefore pity, will be metamorphosed 
into a.power at once active and subtle. 

Up to the present day female physical 
culture has received in comparison to its 
tremendous need very slight attention in 
schools and colleges for girls. the fact be- 
ing seemingly lost sight of—though evi- 
denced so constantly and palpably as to 
have become a truism—that mental culture 
is absolutely dependent upon physical cul- 
ture. ‘One must be a good animal before 
he can be a good thinker,” says Herbert 
Spencer. A regularly appointed professor 
in the science of physical development is 
quite as necessary an element in a girls’ 
college as a professor in Latin, Greek, or 
metaphysics. Vassar, Smith and Welles- 
ley, itis true, possess a system of calis- 
thenics, the very ethereal nature of which 
is somewhat offset by excellent and reg- 
ular out-of door-sports, tennis and rowing 
clubs, practical gardening, horse-back rid- 
ing, ete. At Cornell, however, where it is 
the boast of the woman that the mental 
advantages are truly on a par with those 
of the man, there has hitherto been abso- 
lutely no facility open to the lady students 
in this department. If the young woman 
fail through ill health to endure the 
hardships of a four years’ course of severe 
study, it is illogical to lay the disability at 
the door of her sex, until she is obliged 
to pursue a systematic course of physical 





training, and until the mental effort which 





is made equal between the sexes at Cor- 
nell is offset by an equal if not identical 
physical effort. Ifa course of gymnastics 
be indispensable to the young man, it is 
much more necessary to the young wom- 
an, who is prevented to a large extent 
through custom from entering into those 
vigorous sports that help maintain the 
sapacity for study among the men. Un- 
til this need is fully perceived and wisely 
met, the higher education of women will 
not be practically a success, however en- 
thusiastically entered into. The physical 
growth must, up to a certain point, keep 
pace with the mental growth, and the 
young woman,if she is in earnest and 
aims at something higher than mere intel- 
lectual ornament, must be as righteously 
enthusiastic in expanding lungs and devel- 
oping biceps as in searching out abstruse 
second aorists, or attempting to grasp the 
principle of Kant’s theory of Ethics. 

A. C. B. 
oo - 


MOLASSES AND BREAD. 


When I was entering my teens I fell in 
love with a woman some forty years my 
senior, and poured out all my treasures of 
veneration at her feet. She seemed to me 
avery remarkable person. She had a soft, 
low voice, which reminded me then of a 
well-known passage from Shakespeare, 
and the remembrance of which reminds 
me now of cod-liver oil. The expression 
which then seemed Madonna-like appears 
to me through the mists of memory merely 
bovine. (Maturity, thy name is Disenchant- 
ment!) She was blessed with a good di- 
gestion and an imperturbable temper, and 
although she said and did very little, she 
was never fussy or nervous. ‘The first in- 
timation I received that my idol was not 
perfection came from the lips of a prosaic, 
work-a-day dame, who was not an object 
of my regard. 

**Yes,” she said, *I like Mrs. A., but as 
a rule | don’t care for that sort of woman. 
There is too much molasses for the bread.”’ 

I remembered that sharp summing up 
of Mrs. A.’s character the other day, when 
another acquaintance was spoken of asa 
“very sweet woman.” It is a pretty phrase, 
and applicable to any woman whose dis- 
position or smile or expression is sweet. 
When such sweetness is carried as a rose 
‘arries its perfume, which charms from 
its very faintness and delicacy, it is beau- 
tiful indeed, but when it comes in large 
amounts from nature, for the purpose of 
concealing the want of such sterling qual- 
ities as courage, and energy, and persist- 
ency, then it is of very inferior quality, 
and the woman who possesses it is in dan- 
ger of having too much molasses for the 
bread. Not that we should undervalue 
amiability and forbearance in either wom- 
en or men, but they are not the finest qual- 
ities of which human nature is capable. 
Sweetmeats create warmth in the system, 
but they soon cloy, and they can never re- 
new the strength. A very sweet woman 
may be 

“Nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, to command,” 


But she will probably omit two-thirds of 
the duties embodied in the last line, and 
feel that her mission in life is to comfort 
only. She will have very little bread for 
her needy friends, but it will be well cover- 
ed with molasses. 

The young lady who allows the air she 
breathes to be poisoned by the cigar of the 
man she is talking with, is too lavish with 
the treacle and too penurious with the 
bread; the victim of the man **who smiles 
and smiles and is a villain,” will have to 
feed her starved heart on molasses alone, 
and that of the very cheapest sort; the 
woman who sweeps the house with an old 
broom-stick because she doesn’t like to 
tell her husband that a new broom is need- 
ed, might as well stop baking, and order 
around a barrel of the finest adulterated 
golden syrup for family use. ‘The person 
who flatters, who tells polite lies, who 
keeps his lips closed so that conscience 
may not cry aloud through them, who is 
sweetly resigned to an evil that determined 
effort would remove, who would rather 
perish than do anything ‘out of the way,” 
who would substitute the false note,—‘* Be 
amiable, be agreeable, be spineless,” for 
the trumpet tones, ‘Be true, be true, be 
true,”—such a person has nothing to offer 
the world but an excess of carbonaceous 
material, very little of the nitrogenous, and 
nothing at all of those phosphatic or brain- 
making elements always found in the best 
bread. 

As for him who steps so far outside of 
“man’s sphere” as to rigidly define and 
limit the sphere of woman, he is fit for 
nothing but to be banished to the woods, 
where, unwept, unhonored, and unsung, 
he would find congenial employment in 
making sap troughs for a living, and spend 
all the rest of his days in “‘sugaring off.” 

St. Paul, Minn. AGNES ST. PAUL. 
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Tue StmpLe AND Pekrect Dyes,—Nothing 
so simple and perfect for coloring as Diamond 
Dyes. Far better and cheaper than any other 
dye. 10c. Druggists sell them. Sample Card 
for 2c. stamp. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 
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A NORTH CAROLINA WOMAN NATURALIST. 


NEWBERN, N. C., JULY 15, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some one having been kind enough to 
send me the “JOURNAL” for the past few 
weeks, | have been so much interested in 
readng it that I am impelled to add my 
mite (would I could write it might) to your 
lubor, and tell your readers of the suecess 
of a lady in this place in following a new 
branch of industry, by means of which she 
hopes to build up a business. 

Most persons who visited the Centennial 
Exposition will remember the exhibit of 
stuffed birds and animals made by a lady 
from one of thé Western States. Since 
then, several ladies in this State have 
turned their attention to taxidermy, as an 
amusement, among them Mrs. Mary D. 
Morgan, the widow of Rufus Morgan, a 
well known apiarist of California. Having 
learned the art of mounting birds, Mrs. 
Morgan applied to Mr. Worth, the fish 
commissioner of this State, who was hav- 
ing an exhibit of the birds of North Caro- 
lina prepared for the approaching State 
exposition in October next, for employ- 
ment. Of course she failed to get it, the 
commissioner had no vacancy, but the man 
had not only a heart but a brain, and after 
seeing Mrs. Morgan’s work, reasoned that, 
if the women of North Carolina could do 
the work of the State as well as men, it 
was better to employ them than send out- 
side for workmen. He accordingly pro- 
posed to Mrs. Morgan that she should learn 
ichthy-taxidermy, § a new art, from the in- 
ventor, Dr. Davidson, of Boston, and 
mount fish instead of birds, promising his 
influence to get her appointed by the coun- 
ty of Craven, in which she resides, to 
prepare an exhibit for the exposition, the 
county to pay expenses. Dr. Davidson, 
being on a tour through the State, agreed 
to teach Mrs. Morgan his process, which 
is something entirely new, having only 
been patented in January last. Heretofore 
it has been impossible to mount fish so as 
to preserve their iife-like appearance, the 
skin being generally too thin and elastic, 
and the scales too slightly attached, to per- 
mit of skinning and stufling as with birds, 
but by Mr. Davidson’s process these diffi- 
culties are overcome, and the fish, when 
completed and fastened to a plaque, looks 
as if just drawn from the water. 

Mrs. Morgan at once availed herself of 
Dr. Davidson's instruction, and on the 
first of June commenced work at Beaufort, 
N. C., and has now in her workshop in this 
place over twenty specimens of sea fish 
ready for the exposition. Among them is 
a shark over four feet long; she still con- 
tinues her work, and will probably by Oc- 
tober have a large exhibit ready. ‘The 
process being patented, I cannot of course 
describe it. I only know that Dr. Davidson 
has a royalty on every fish mounted in 
this way, which is sold, and after the ex- 
position these fish will belong to Mrs. 
Morgan, who will probably dispose of 
them to some museum or institution. She 
also earries on her feather-work, and 
makes the most beautiful fans of the feath- 
ers of our native birds, and in the winter 
mutts and tippets of the skins of wild duck 
and other birds. She does not herself 
shoot the birds, but everything else is the 
work of her hands; the handles of her fans, 
which attract great attention, are made 
from the roots and stems of our native 
plants, which she collects herself, scrapes 
and varnishes; she also cures all the skins 
of birds that she uses. Other women 
have done as much as she has in feathers, 
but she is the only woman who has mounted 
fish, hence I have given you her experi- 
ence. M. B. C. 

oe 
A WOMAN OF GENIUS. 


The most original and beautiful piece of 
wood-earving yet done in America has 
been accomplished by a young woman who, 
travelling in Switzerland with her father, 
persuaded him to give her the opportunity 
to learn the rudiments of the art. Deter- 
mination to excel, the fine conscience of 
the artist, and endless practice, have de- 
veloped a genius. 

Some years ago a New Jersey girl of 
sixteen proposed to go into her father’s 
shop to help him through a period of debt 
and discouragement. His business was 
making spindles and fliers. ‘He told me,” 
says her biographer, ‘that in twelve 
months she could do more work, and do it 
better, than any man he had ever trained 
in eighteen months.” Her father died. 

Her two eldest brothers learned the 
trade of herand wentaway. ‘Two younger 
sisters and a brother fourteen years of age 
all worked under her, turning, polishing, 
filing and fitting all kinds of machinery. 

When I last saw her, she was making 
water-rams to force streams into barns and 
houses. She also turns out many kinds of 
carriage axles. She is her own draughts- 
man, and occasionally does her own forg- 
ing. She understands every part of her 
steam engine, and her work prospers be- 
cause she loves it and does it thoroughly 
well. This young machinist would have 
had no chance at all, had not her wise 
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father perceived that hands were of no 
sex.—IHTarper’s Bazar. 

This reeord of energy and skill I copied 
from the Bazar some months ago. Does 
any one know who the remarkable young 
woman is? ° M. F. EB. 
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A WOMAN’S STRANGE WILL. 








Under this heading the Boston Herald of 
10th inst. prints a despatch from Philadel- 
phia, as follows: 

“The strangest will ever recorded in Pennsvl- 
vania was filed to-day in Reacing. It is the will 
of Metria J. Engleskindt, in which she directs 
that no man be interred in her burial lot in the 
Lutheran cemetery, and ignores all male relatives 
in her bequests. Mrs. Engleskinct wag a native 
of Germany, but had resided in Reading for 
about nineteen years. Her husband died twenty 
years ago, since which time sbe remained a 
widow. She never, however, showed a strong 
aversion toward men during her life. She lett 
several houses and about $4,000 in money. Al- 
derman Hall, who wrote her will, tried to per 
suade her to leave out the clause burring men 
trom being buried beside her and from enjoying 
any of the benefits of her fortune, but the wo- 
man’s mind was firm. Her daughter, who re- 
sides in New York. gets the income from all the 
old woman's property, and when her daughter, 
Mrs. Engleskindt's grandchild, gets to be twen- 
ty-five years old, she is to receive one of the 
houses. But all male grandchildren, should 
there be any, are debarred from receiving anv- 
thing. An old man named Gasper Scharl, who 
was a servant on the premises, is allowed to og¢- 
capy one room in her house as long as he be- 
haves himself. What offence the mule sex ever 
gave her will probably never be known.” 

In Great Britain and other European 
countries property is often entailed on the 
male heirs, to the exclusion of women, 
and this injustice causes no remark. Even 
in this country the sons are often preferred 
to the daughters by wills, without any 
public notice being taken of the fact. But 
when 2 woman in her will gives a prefer- 
ence to her own sex in the disposition of 
her property, it is called ‘the strangest 
will ever recorded.” Evidently, in this 
case, What is sauce for the goose is not 
sauce for the gander. H. B. B. 
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THE LOSS OF MISS LEONARD. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is with the deepest sadness that IT an- 
nounce the decease, on the 16th, of Miss 
Emily J. Leonard, of Meriden, whose ill- 
ness was noticed in your paper two or 
three weeks since. 

In her, science loses one of its brightest 
devotees, and the cause of woman's ad- 
vancement one of its most eflicient advo- 
sates. Her enlightened mind plainly saw 
that the speediest and only effective way 
to elevate mankind and promote the well 
being of the human race, was through the 
full and free development of the natural 
capacities of woman; and to that end Miss 
Leonard applied herself with the most un- 
tiring and unselfish zeal. Always clear, 
logical, and dispassionate, she addressed 
herself to the reason, rather than to the 
feelings or prejudices of her auditors or 
readers, and her arguments invariably car- 
ried weight, if not conviction. 

I feel too acutely the sense of personal 
loss in her. to speak impartially of her 
many virtues, her noble, generous, char- 
acteristics. In her death, the cause of 
equal suffrage in Connecticut has sustained 
an irreparable loss. 

Sadly, but truly yours, 
EmILty P. COLLINS. 

Hartford, July 17, 1884. 
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IZTUMOROUS. 





secretary of the na- 
says that alcho- 
It certain- 


John N. Stearns, 
tional temperance society, 
hol is ‘the devil in solution.” 
ly acts like it. 


“Yes, Miss Frost, I always wear gloves 
at night. ‘They make one’s hand so nice 
and soft.” Miss Frost—Ah! And do 
you sleep with your hat on?” 


A young girl, being asked recently, as 
she returned from the cireul: iting library 
with the latest novelties, if she had ever 
read Shakspeare, tossed her pretty head 
and answered: ‘*Shakspeare? Of course I 
have. I read it when it first came out.’ 


No, young man, it doesn’t hurt yon a 
particle to sow your wild oats. Go 
ahead and sow as you wish. But it’s the 
gathering in of the crop that will make 
you howl. And you have to gather it, 
too. If you don’t, it gathers you in, and 
one is a great deal worse than the other.— 
Burdette. 


First martyr—You take your wife to 
the Oaks, of course. Second martyr—No, 
too seedy—too nervous to undertake the 
responsibility, my boy, so I shall go qui- 
etly by myself. “Your wife goes with you 
though? First M.—No; too hard up—pos- 
itively can’t afford the usual drag and 
hamper this year, so I must go ‘alone. 
Martyrs (simultaneously) — Suppose we 
run down together.— Fun. 


A very likely story is told in an ex- 
change of a lady whose husband had a 
very small foot,of which he was extremely 
proud. She encouraged his vanity, so 
that every time he bought tighter and 
tighter shoes. It was excruci jating pain 
to go about in them, but he would not 
confess it. However, when he reached 
home in the evening his slippers were such 
a welcome relief that it was a difficult 
matter to induce him to go out after din- 
ner. From a great club man he became 
noted for his domestic habits. His wife 
smiled, but said nothing. 


- SATUKDAY, JULY 26, 1884. 
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CHILDREN’ 8 COLUMN. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


A SUMMER DAY. 





BY B. G. MACAULEY. 





Sunsbine over trees and flowers, 
Birds and children singing, 
Buay, busy, all the hours, 
Day its duties bringing, 
Give them welcome as they come, 
Bud, to blossom growing; 
Hear the mowers’ poisy hum 
In the orchard mowing! 


May with dolly, Rob with drum, 
On the porch are playing, 
Call for little Lu to come, 
Come and watch the haying. 
Robbie calla, “Do hurry, Lu,” 
“Wait,” I hear my linnet, 
“Wait, I'll come, and hurry too, 
Tn just a little minute.” 


In the orchard pass the hours, 
Happy children playing, 

Decking “Gus” with leaves and flowers 
As they watch the haying. 

Darling Altie, ten to-day, 
A little woman growing, 

Jumps up laughing, runs away— 
‘Must help mamma with sewing.” 


*+<- 


PAUL’S GUIDE. 





Little Paul went out into the woods one 
day, bird-nesting. He didn’t mean to rob 
the nests; he only wanted to know where 
they were. He liked to find a prettily 
woven one with little blue eggs in it, and 
watch till the tiny birds burst the shell. 
They were such odd-looking little things, 
with their big mouths always open for 
worms. It was pleasant to see them from 
day to day, till their pin-feathers grew, 
and they became stout and strong, and 
began to sing a few notes. 

But he did not find one very quickly. 

He began to feel hungry and want his 
dinner. He could go home now, and visit 
the woods some other morning. ‘Then he 
looked about him. Which path led to 
the farm? He sat down and thought about 
it. The more he thought, the more he was 
puzzled. How should he ever get home 
again? Should he have to stay all night in 
the woods, without any candle *but the 
stars? without any bed but the mossy 
cushions? without any coverlet but the 
green branches? 

He called aloud, hoping somebody might 
be felling trees there. Only the echoes an- 
swered him, and the little brook seemed to 
laugh out at him. 

He remembered that once old Brindle 
had strayed away into the wood-lot. His 
father was gonein search of her for hours. 
He wished he might hear the tinkle of her 

bell now, and see her white horns pushing 
the bushes aside. 

A little bird flew down and took a drink 
from the brook. She knew her way 
through the thick woods; but what was a 
little boy to do? 

ITe felt as if he should starve if he didn't 
find his way soon. He wished he had 
brought one of his mother’s doughnuts 
along with him. While he was wondering 
what to do, he heard a familiar sound close 
by. It was a little low song he had often 
heard at home. It seemed to come from a 
bunch of flowers growing among the 
mosses. Were flowers ever known to sing? 

Paul remembered that nobody in that 
region kept bees but his father. The bee 
knew the way home. When he had filled 
his honey-bags and flew up out of the flow- 
ers, almost brushing Paul's cheek, it 
seemed as if he said, **It’s time to be going 
to the hive; follow me, child” And he 
watched the bee mount up into the air a 
little way. Hethen made a bee-line for 
home, and Paul followed. 

The bee was just flying into the hive, all 
yellow with pollen, when Paul’s mother 
cried out. ‘‘Where have you been, dear? I 
was afraid you had run away to the vil- 
lage to see the circus come in.” 

“IT was lost in the wood-lot,” said Paul; 
“T met one of our bees down there making 
honey. When he got ready to come home, 
he showed me the way.”—Mary N. Pres- 
cott, in Our Little Ones. 
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PREMIUMS. 


The WoMAN’'s JOURNAL will send as a 
premium the Life of James and Lueretia 
Mott, by their granddaughter, Anna D.Hal- 
lowell, (price $2,) for one new yearly and 
one six months’ subscriber. Also, for one 
new subscriber, Col. Higginson’s ‘*Com- 
mon-Sense About Women;” also for two 
new subscribers, ‘**The Woman Question in 
Europe,” by Theodore Stanton, price $3.50. 
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From Dratu’s Door.—M. M. Devereaux, of 
Ionia, Mich:, was a sight to behold. He says: 
“TI had no action of the Kidneys and suffered 
terribly. My legs were as big as my body and 
my body as big as a barrel. The best doctors 
gave me up. Finally I tried Kidney-Wort. In 
four or five days a change came, in eight or ten 
days I was on my feet, and now I am completely 
cured. It was certainly a miracle.” All drug- 
gists keep Kidney-Wort, which is put up both in 
liquid and dry form. 
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100 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argument 





as to strength and economy. 





HEREDITARY Y 
SCROFULA. 


\ RE you aware that in your blood the 
‘ taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease 
Consumption and many other diseases’ are 
outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 


Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head Comes from his ome, and arun- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two ples 
meals aday. We were unable to find any 
thing that 12d the least effect upon him till 
_~ st spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 

food's wea") Byres vroved 
i once. * * The back is ear healed 
up W ithout a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincere] VX JOUR, 








. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 RAN St., Lowell, 


Mass. 


“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known asa remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma: 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 

.’—Editors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by cn ia HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED TO ScIENCE AND ART IN THE Home, 
HovseHoLp Economies, HyGieNE AND HEALTH, 
DeEcorRaTIONS, Home AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 





Besides the regular articles there are in each number 
several choice departments, as 
“HEALTH AND Hasit,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“EveNING Home TALkKs,” 
Conducted by Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 
“MoTueR’s PortTro.io’—Open Letters from the 


people, and useful information for the family circle; 
“Passing TuHoucuts;” ‘THe Home Liprary,” ete, 


Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D., 
Miss M. KE. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mra. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C. Lewis. 

Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdcalers. 
25 cents a number. #2 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 


KIDNEY-WORTH 
DOES y 
2 





WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that iS Cevennpe in Kidney and Uri- 





nary Di ,» Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or Ly Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 

¢@# SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 

IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 

and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FLEE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the SLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. — 1D OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
ry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, HICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
3 Send stamp for aed Almanac for 1884, 


BKIDNEY-WORT 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


**A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 











“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding 


e * + @ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial - 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





CLUBS, 


‘THE GREAT CHINA TEA | 


toiums to those formins clubs for the sale 
g “thelr RAS and ez z= ES ‘ea 
Toil ‘ilverware, Wi TEA 





ITE 
n $10 & ‘oi. orders. 
‘Sof 444 5 
M WI 


‘ts of 
BAND Dinner: Sets t 106 pieces with 
ders. Send us your add a and mention this paper, we 
will | you our Club k containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEACO, 


ato STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN, 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called “Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher's trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman's Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
rofound interest. A more startling book has never 
een issued on this continent. 


12mo 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”"— Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . Any philanthroptet will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.’""— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gil 
top, $1 50, 


“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin's knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin's clear- 
ness and nar of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, something more than his graphic 
power of » Bow y Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only peeds painting to be famous.”—JamEs 
PARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”’"—New York Tribune. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK : 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are ‘‘Changed Convie- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” ‘‘High- 
er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,” ‘‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” ete. 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 

Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


**The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
Fo ng made by those who are votaries of the 
Yr . goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW S 8. AND HOME BOOKS. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 





By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated with 
portraits and drawings by F. H. Lungren. $100, 


A concise history of the development of music and 
musical instruments, witlt biographies of the most cel 
ebrated con) posers. 


THE TRIPLE E. 
By Mrs.8. R. GRANAM CLARK, $150, 

A charming story with enough of strange incident 
and involved plot to attract lovers of romance, and 
with firm ideals of character wrought out in the strug- 
gles and self-denials of daily life. 


MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 
By Mrs. SusIg A. BISBEE, 12mo, $1 25. 


The scene is laid in the most picturesque of New 
England surroundings, and the book abounds in 
sprightly Incidents, while holding steadily to its moral 
and spiritual purpose. ‘The narrative is pleasant and 
the impression pure and wholesome. 


A HEDGE FENCE, 
By PANSY. 16mo, 60 cents. 
Pansy tells us how the hero of her story found a hedge 
which stood between him and mischief. The book will 


benefit and please every boy who reads it or to whom 
it is read, 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP.’ 


By A Boy AND HIs FRIENDS. With an introduction 
by Henry Randall Waite. $100. 


A fascinating volume full of practical ideas for the 
benefit of boys who are getting their first training in 
the use of tools. 


STORY OF PUFF. 


By Mrs. C.M. LivINGsTon. New edition, 16mo, eloth, 
fully tllustrated, 60 cents. 


It was truly sald of the first edition of this volume, 
that no more captivating story of bird-life was ever 
written, and that passages in it were worthy of com- 
parison with those found in “Rab and his Friends.’ 
It is the autobiography of a canary bird, and every 
lover of the bird kind will read it with enthusiastic 
pleasure. 


SELECT SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No. 12, (The Favorite Library.) 
20 vols., 16mo. $500. 
Every book in this marvellously cheap library will 
bear the closest criticism. Each is fresh and interest- 
ing in matter, unexceptionable in tone and excellent 


in literary style. The library as a whole, considering 
its character and its cost, has no superior. 


Catalogue of 1,000 Choice 8. 8S. Books free. 


LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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In his letter of acceptance, Gen. Logan 
affirms that ‘the central idea of a republic- 
an form of government is the rule of the 
whole people as opposed to the other 
forms which rest upon a privileged class.” 
He adds that “with the culmination of an- 
other cycle of advanced thought the Amer- 
ican republic suddenly assumed the full 
character of a government of the whole 
people, and four million human creatures 
emerged from the condition of bondsmen 
to the full status of freedmen theoretically 
invested with the same civil and political 
rights possessed by their former masters.” 
This statement, it will be observed, in- 
cludes the women and children. The 
children, not having attained the age of 
legal maturity, are temporarily excluded 
from their right of suffrage. But by what 
logic does Gen. Logan justify the disfran- 
chisement of the women? Are not women 
a part of *‘the people’’? 

EAE a 

It is to be hoped that the Presidential 

campaign may enlist competent women 
speakers in behalf of the various candi- 
dates of their choice, not as women or 
as suffragists, but as citizens. ‘*Many men, 
many minds” is true of both sexes, and 
there can be no doubt of the sincere sym- 
pathy felt for one or another of the respec- 
tive candidates, by every intelligent and 
thoughtful woman. It is indeed to be 
regretted that neither one of the two great 
parties has frankly espoused the women’s 
cause, and thus entitled itself to their pow- 
erful and influential support. But such not 
being the case, it is best to admit the fact. 
Meanwhile, let women who have well-de- 
fined political opinions and preferences 
express these with earnestness and vigor, 
either by voice or pen. ‘They will thus ac- 
custom the public to recognize women as 
political powers to be enlisted and concili- 
ated, and will strengthen the hands of the 
advocates of their enfranchisement. 
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Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, who has won 
golden opinions by his reform in munici- 
pal administration, refuses to talk poli- 
tics, and takes no active part in the cam- 
paign other than ‘the citizen's part of 
casting my vote for the candidate of my 
choice.” But Mayor Low refuses to appoint 
women on the board of school trustees, 
when the New York law allows women to 
vote on the matters that pertain to their 
children. It would not take long for Mayor 
Low to find out whether it was right or 
wrong. if his *‘citizen’s part to cast a vote 
for the candidate of his choice’ was denied 
him. But in the case of the women he has 
to “vonsider.” If he is the upright man we 
take him to be, he will soon see that his 
own right and that of the women have 
their basis in a common human nature, and 
he will act accordingly. 

sineenisiocainehigiaielbe oc 

Women who want to be assessed a poll 
tax in order to vote for school committee 
this year, must do so before Sept. 15. The 
law was changed by the last Legislature 
from Oct. 1 to Sept. 15. Many women 
have gone into the country for the sum- 
mer who have not attended to their assess- 
ments because they expected to do it on 
their return. Now unless they attend to 
it in time, they will lose their chance to 
vote. 


——_e@e—__—_—___ 

The Prohibition party met in national 
convention at Pittsburg, Pa., on the 24th 
inst., and nominated Gov. St. John for 
President. Many ladies were present as 
delegates. The platform affirms ‘‘That, 
believing in the civil and political equality 
of the sexes, and believing that the ballot 
in the hand of woman isa right for her 
protection, and would prove a powerful 
ally for the abolition of the drinking-saloon, 
the execution of law, the promotion of re- 
form in civil affairs, and the removal of 
corruption in public life—thus believing, 
we relegate the practical outworking of 
this reform to the discretion of the Pro- 
hibition party in the several States, accord- 
ing to the condition of public sentiment in 
those States.” 





This seems a somewhat lame and impo- 


from the preceding declaration of the plat- 
form: ‘*That the activity and co-operation 
of the women of America for the promo- 
tion of temperance have, in all the history 
of the past, been a strength and encourage- 
ment which we gratefully acknowledge 
and record. In the later and present phase 
éf the movement for the prohibition of the 


ing saloon, the purity of purpose and 
method, the earnestness, zeal, intelligence 
and devotion of the mothers and daugh- 
ters of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, have been eminently blessed by 
God. In Kansas and Iowa, the education 
and arousing of the public mind, and the 
demand for a constitutional amendment 
now prevailing, are largely the fruit of 
their prayers and labors, and we rejoice to 
have our Christian women unite with us in 
the labor that shall bring the abolition of 
this traffic to the polls; she shall join in 
the grand ‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow’ when by law our boys and 
friends shall be free from legal drink 
temptation.” Miss Willard spoke in favor 
of retaining the name *“*Home Protection,” 
but, on motion of Dr. Miner, the name was 
fixed as the **Prohibition” party. 





‘ictiteate lian 

A warm breeze from Africa passed 
through this office last week, brought by 
Miss Barbara Buchanan, who has come all 
the way from Natal to enter Oberlin Col- 
lege. She was bornin Africa of English 
parents, and has always resided at Natal. 
The Zulus and the Kaflirs are her more or 
less near neighbors. ‘The Zulus are a fine 
race physically, of a chestnut-brown color 
and with woolly hair. ‘The men buy their 
wives. ‘len head of cattle is the price, 
and the man has as many wives as he can 
pay for. ‘The wife once bought, the hus- 
band relaxes into indolence, and hence- 
forth the wife supports him. 1f he ean get 
cows on credit, the wife, after the mar- 
riage, has to work out the price, and is 
thus made to pay her own dowry. If the 
husband die, the oldest son owns his moth- 
er and sisters, and may sell them for wives, 
and receive the ten cows for each. The 
missionaries try to correct all this. But 
the Zulus cling to their old habits. ‘They 
still prefer to live in their kraals, which 
they can enter only on hands and knees. 
The government taxes a kraal, but does 
not tax a frame house. ‘This is done to en- 
courage the erection and occupation of 
houses. ‘The South African Cape Colony 
is mostly given up to ostrich farming, 
which is very profitable. Miss Buchanan 
gave us a vivid picture of the people, the 
country, and the produce of those far-away 
countries, which are to her what New York 
and Massachusetts are to us. 

oe - 
Miss Maria McKean, of Washington,D.C., 
has been appointed by the President to 
sign land patents. There was, a few years 
ago, a clerkship for the purpose, but it 
was consolidated with another at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, and has now been re- 
vived. Miss McKean is in every way 
qualified for the work, says the Philadel- 
phia Times, and she and her sisters, by 
their faithful serv.ces in the Washington 
hospitals during the war, earned the right 
to recognition. ‘They are the daughters 
of the late Samuel McKean, grandson of 
Governor McKean of Pennsylvania. ‘Their 
father went with the Government on its 
removal to the national capital in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1800, and was for over 
fifty years disbursing clerk in the United 
States Treasury there. No error was ever 
found in his accounts, and he left his wife 
and seven daughters poor. None of his 
daughters have ever married, and they 
still live together—their mother having 
been dead for some years—in the house 
in which most of them were born, oppo- 
site the new State Department building on 
Seventeenth Street. 
—_— #0 - 

The first person to offer services in case of 
the cholera reaching New York is Dr. Ma- 
tilda C. Schultz, of Cincinnati, who sends 
the following letter to Dr. Nagle: ‘*Hay- 
ing been my husband’s assistant during 
epidemics of cholera in this city, and learn- 
ed his method of treatment, which was 
very successful, I am not afraid of the 
disease. I have studied and hold a diplo- 
ma from the Women’s Medical College. I 
feel that [ could be of great service in an 
epidemic. I hereby tender my services if 
needed. I have written on the subject to 
Dr. L. A. Sayre, of 285 Fifth Avenue, who 
will doubtless communicate with you.” 





——— eo o - 
The bugbear which affrights so many, 
that freedom and independence will de- 
stroy womanly grace and charm, need not 
much trouble us. When some man of pos- 
sibly doubtful manners and morals ob- 
serves, in public or private, that women 
have perhaps a right to vote, or to do 
various other strong-minded things, but 
that it would be painful to his delicate sen- 
sibilities to see their gentle natures thus 
roughened and coarsened, let us think of 
other men who have thought different- 
ly of the effect of public duties upon the 
character of women. Let us think of the 
dainty taste of Hawthorne, the spiritual 
mind of Emerson, the pure and lofty soul 
of Longfellow, the religious heart of Whit- 
tier. How has it seemed to these? We 
are quite content with an ideal of woman- 
hood which has to them seemed more at- 
tractive than the similar one of the past. 





liquor traffic by the abolition of the drink- 


Not that we quarrel with the pasi; but 


we women of the present cannot live in it, 
avy more than the birds of the springtime 
can raise their broods in last year’s nests. 
+o - 

The trades-union demonstration in Hyde 
Park, London, on the 20th inst., in favor 
of the adoption of the franchise bill now 
before Parliament, was the largest ever 
witnessed in that city. The procession 
was an hour and a half passing a given 
point. 


“Millions of throats will baw! for civil rights, 
No woman named !” 
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Suffragists, whether at home or else- 
where, should make use of every opportu- 
nity this summer to increase the sum of 
knowledge on the question of woman suf- 
frage. Circulate suffrage literature; tracts 
and leaflets cost only a trifle—the latter ten 
cents a hundred. The WoOMAN’s JourR- 
NAL will be sent for one month for twen- 
ty-five cents. ‘To be understood is all that 
is needed. The petitions should not fail 
to be offered. Over 20.000 names of last 
year should be increased many fold this 
year. Let every one do his best to make 
the number large. 
-_— ae oa 
A spontaneous movement against polyg- 
amy has sprung up among the Mahome- 
tans of Algeria who have ventured to act 
upon their disapproval of the teaching of 
the Koran. Delegates from several tribes in 
Kabylia. at a conference meeting not long 
ago, spent three days discussing the au- 
thority of heads of families over their wom- 
en and children, and in the end unanimously 
agreed that polygamy should be suppress- 
ed; that girls married in infancy should not 
be delivered to their husbands before the 
age of fourteen; that two years’ abandon- 
ment of his wife and children should take 
away the husband's right over them; that 
the father should not be permitted to sell his 
daughter, nor the husband his wife; and 
that the consent of the woman should bea 
necessary condition of marriage. If Ma- 
hometan faith and customs were thus to be 
the subject of reform meetings among other 
Mussulmans, a social revolution might be 
looked for‘that would promise good things 
for the future of Islam. We commend 
this movement to the consideration of the 
men and women of Utah. 
a 
The Buffalo Evening Telegraph of the 
2ist inst. makes specific charges against 
Governor Cleveland’s reputation for mo- 
rality, which should either be refuted or 
sustained. We should think that all those 
persons who support Gov. Cleveland on 
moral grounds would not rest satisfied un- 
til the falsity of these charges has been 


demonstrated. 
— oo a 








THE CONVENTION AND THE COLORED MAN. 


Under the above head,the Jnter- Ocean of 
the 10th inst. in a noticeable article, treats 
of the Republican and Democratic Conven- 
tions in respect to the attitude of the col- 
ored men toward each Convention, and that 
of the Conventions towards them. It says: 
“The recent Republican Convention con- 
tained some eighty colored delegates. It 
was a grand spectacle which was there 
presented, indicative not only of the eager, 
hopeful uprising of a numerous race out 
of adepth of social degradation into en- 
lightened and justly aspiring manhood and 
citizenship. but also of their more favored 
brethren of another race looking on with 
sympathy and generous cheer. It was a 
scene which every impulse of humane and 
generous patriotism bids one applaud. As 
to this Democratic Convention, what has 
it to suggest to these colored millions, just 
now at the beginning of their awakened 
aspirations and struggles against all the 
disadvantages against them, but the cold 
shoulder and cool contempt?” 

It seems not to have occurred to the Jn- 
ter-Ocean that the Republican Convention 
treated the resolution of Senator Hoar in 
favor of the equal rights of woman witha 
shoulder as cold and with contempt as 
cool as that which it says the Democratic 
Conveution measured out to the colored 
men. Both Conventions ignored the polit- 
ical rights of women. A criticism similar 
to that which the Jnter-Oceun passes upon 
the Democratic Convention is justly due to 
both Conventions for their treatment of the 
rights of woman. Some time it will bea 
reproach to every party and to every man, 
that the petitions of women for their right 
to vote have been vainly urged for more 
than thirty years. ‘The Jnter-Ocean says: 

“Half of this country belongs to the 
South, and half of the people of the South 
are colored people. What sort of a Na- 
tional political Convention is that which 
totally excludes and ignores all that class 
of citizens?” 

It isa pertinent inquiry. But half the 
people of the whole country are women. 
What sort of a National political Conven- 
tion is that which totally ignores and ex- 
cludes all that class of citizens? Why 
should there not be ‘sympathy and gener- 
ous cheer’ for women from those who are 
in power? If the spectacle of white men 
holding out welcoming hands to colored 
men be so fine, would it be less fine if 
welcoming hands were held out to moth- 





ers, wives, and daughters? L. Ss. 





THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


The National Republican Convention 
comes in for a fine description in ‘The 
Woman's Hour” department of the Boston 
Globe, which concludes thus: 


“But to a woman the most significant 
thing about the Convention was the num- 
ber of women there, and the interest they 
took in the proceedings. Delegates, alter- 
nates, attendants, had brought with them 
from East, West, North and South their 
wives, sisters and daughters. ‘I'wenty per 
cent. of the audience must have been of 
the feminine sex. ‘The papers gave ample 
space to the prominent people in attendance 
from all over the country, and down 
through the long lists you read, one after 
another, Mr. and Mrs. ; Mr., Mrs. and Miss; 
Mr., wife and daughter. Inthe Convention 
itself they listened and watched with al- 
most as intense an interest as did the men. 
They had their balloting blanks, and. as 
the balloting proceeded through that long, 
hot afternoon, one could see them. in eve- 
ry direction, listening intently for the an- 
nouncement of votes. comparing figures 
with friends and neighbors, casting up the 
columns of figures, and computing how 
many votes from this, that and the other 
State Blaine needed to give him the nomi- 
nation. 

“IT would not throw a word of discredit 
upon any part of the movement for the 
advancement of women, but to me, indi- 
vidually, that convention hall had more of 
promise in it for the future of women than 
did any suffrage meeting I ever attended. 
For it had in it the solid ground-work up- 
on which only can that advancement go 
on, the mutual interest of both men and 
women. Whenever I saw a man compar- 
ing his balloting list with that of the wom- 
an who sat next him, verifying his figures 
by hers, sometimes accepting hers instead 
of his own, and she doing the same with 
him, I said within myself that that was 
the ripening fruit of thirty years’ agitation 
of ‘the cause,’ and was also a fair prom. 
ise of its future.” 

The Republican Convention was an ob- 


ject lesson to the Woman’s Hour, and to 


many others. It showed, first, that men 
and women can share political interest 
without debasement or discredit. Second, it 
hinted that publie questions which involve 
men and women should be managed by 
men and women. ‘he lesson is being 
slowly learned. L. 8. 


THE LIGHT SPREADS. 


One of the most encouraging facts for 
suffragists is the increased attention given 
to the discussion of various phases of the 
woman question by the press of the coun- 
try. ‘the Nashville (Tenn.) Weekly World 
has opened a column entitled *‘A Word for 
Women.” Under it is instanced among oth- 
er things the case of a Virginia widow with 
four children, who worked in one of the 
departments at Washington for $60 a 
month, side by side with a man who re- 
ceived a hundred. 


He was absent oftener than she was; he 
got a month off once during the summer, 
and had a regular leave of absence to go 
home to a distant State to vote. He could 
not only go home—but he could vote 
when he got there. 

0 Shame, where is thy blush ?—we force 
women to work ten hours a day side by 
side with men, and yet debase them by 
grossly depreciating their wages. 

The victims are powerless, for many 
reasons, to help themselves; shall we not 
go to their rescue? We can kindle a little 
light here at home which will set the 
whole country afire. 

This is good for the Nashville World. 
Its light will surely spread. 

The St. John (N. b.) Globe also has a 
column reserved on Fridays for commu- 
nications from ladies, and articles about 
women and their work. Address ‘Ladies’ 
Column.” Globe Oftive. The first article 
is “Shall Women Vote?” and it takes the 
affirmative side. So the light spreads. 

ae Le 5. 
DISCARDED WOMANHOOD. 

Women are discarded in politics. ‘They 
are ignored as citizens in the government 
of their country. Here is what follows. 
We quote from the New York Tribune: 

A DISCARDED WOMAN CAUSES TROUBLE. 


A tall woman of refined appearance and 
manner in the ‘ombs Police Court yester- 
day was charged with disorderly conduct. 
She described herself as L. Adeline Leath- 
ers, age 35, and said that she lived at No. 
99 East Nineteenth Street. Her accuser 
was Charles C. Leathers, a commission 
merchant at No. 161 Duane Street, and liv- 
ing at the Vienna Flats with his wife, 
whom he married recently. Previous to 
two years ago, Leathers and the woman 
against whom he appeared lived together 
for seven years. The woman is the mother 
of twe boys, twins, now six years old, of 
whom Leathers is the father. ‘I'wo years 
ago the couple separated and subsequently 
Leathers married. Proceedings were then 
brought by the woman for a bill of separa- 
tion on the ground that she was his lawful 
wife. Judge Donohue refused to allow her 
counsel fee and alimony, and the case has 
not as yet come to trial. 

On Wednesday night the discarded wom- 
an visited the Vienna Flats and met her 
former companion’s wife. A stormy scene 
ensued. the visitor declaring her intention 
of having Leathers arrested for bigamy. 
Finally she espied photographs of her chil- 
dren, who had been assigned by the court 
to their father’s custody. ‘These she seized 
and demanded to see the children. Mrs. 
Leathers. pointing a revolver at the in- 
truder, warned her to replace the photo- 
graphs and to leave the building, and the 





troublesome caller departed. She again 
returned in the evening, but was not per- 
mitted to stay. About noon yesterday, Mr. 
Leathers received a visit from her at -his 
office and had her arrested. 

Before Justice Smith the woman cried, 
and, between her sobs, said that her only 
object was to see her children. A fine of $10 
was imposed, which she paid. 

As a consequence of women’s disfran- 
chisement, not only are the laws unjust to 
women as wives, mothers, and widows, 
but these very laws are grossly perverted 
in their application to women. If this 
woman, who claims to be a wife, is not 
married to Leathers, then her children are 
legally her own, and she is illegally de- 
prived of them. If she is legally married, 
as she claims, then she is the victim of a 
most base conspiracy against her. In 
either case she is cruelly wronged and out- 
raged, and the machinery of the law is em- 
ployed to crushher. In New York judges 
are elected by votes, and women are not 
voters. ‘Therefore they are not protected, 

H. B. B. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN NEW 
YORK, 


GLENORA, N. Y., JULY 19.—A conven- 
tion of the people of this section of Yates 
County, at Glenora Hall, was called to 
consider the attitude which the County's 
Senator and Assemblyman ought to take 
towards the Woman Suffrage Bill. Dr. 
Henry L. 8. Wyllis presided, and Mrs. Olive 
F. Ingalls acted as Secretary. The meet- 
ing passed, after considerable discussion, 
resolutions desiring those members to ex- 
ert themselves for the Bill hereafter, in- 
stead of antagonizing it as formerly. 

DUNDEE, N. Y., JULY 21.—At a conven- 
tion of the people of this part of Yates 
County, held in the High School Building, 
and presided over by Mr. George N. Wil- 
son, Miss Julia N. Mattison acting as sec- 
retary, addresses were made by Mr. J. J. 
Hallett, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, and 
others. A resolution was passed request- 
ing the Senator and Assemblyman from 
the district to urge the Woman Suffrage 
Bill instead of opposing it, as in the past. 

20CHESTER, N. Y., JULY 21.—The citi- 
zens of Rochester, like those of Albany in 
1880, Troy in 1881, and Utica in 1882, have 
invited the Woman Suffrage Party to hold 
its State Convention here next fall. 


AUBURN, N. Y.,. JULY 22.—A_ large 
number of residents of Cayuga County 
met last night at the Court-house to con- 
sider the attitude of the County's represen- 
tatives on the Woman's Suffrage Bill. 
Judge Hall presided. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Harter, Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake. and others. The Auburn Blaine 
and Logan Club, which also met last 
night, adjourned and attended the Court- 
house gathering in a body. Resolutions 
were passed requesting the Senator and 
Assemblyman of the district to press the 
Bill. 

SHERWOOD, N. Y., JULY 2%.—A _ con- 
vention of citizens of all parties of the 
First Assembly District of Cayuga Coun- 
ty has been held here. D.C. Gould was 
Chairman, and Miss Alice Searing, Secre- 
tary. Resolutions were passed instruct- 
ing ‘‘our Senator and Assemblyman to la- 
bor for the Woman Suffrage Bill.” 


Homer, N. Y., JULY, 23.—A mass meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of this part of Cort- 
land County, at which a large number of 
women were present, was held last night 
in the Methodist Church here, to deliberate 
upon the position of the County’s repre- 
sentative regarding the Woman Suffrage 
Bill. Among the speakers were Mrs. Hoop- 
er, Mrs. Adams, and Mrs. L. D. Blake. 
Resolutions were adopted requesting the 
Senator and Assemblymen to use their best 
endeavor, for the passage of the bill. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 











Editors Woman’s Journal : 

It was a relief to pass from the hot and 
crowded city to the beautiful hill country 
at Turner's, which stands just at the be- 
ginning of the most romantic region trav- 
ersed by the Erie Railroad. I was never 
more hospitably entertained than by Dr. 
E. H. Gillett and his family, all of them 
strong suffragists. In the evening the 
Methodist church was well filled by an 
audience largely composed of women. The 
meeting was organized as a convention, 
and Mr. Orville Eichenberg presided. Af- 
ter my address a resolution was passed 
calling upon the Senator and member of 
Assembly from that district to vote for the 
suffrage bill next winter. 

On Tuesday I went to Scranton, Pa., 
feeling as if [ was almost doing wrong to 
leave New York State, but I had impor- 
tant private business which took me there, 
and there were friends of the cause in the 
place who wished to have me speak for 
them. Mrs. Jennie R. Reynolds entertain- 
ed me delightfully in her charming home, 
and despite the fact that the Republican 
County Convention was in session and the 
men all excited about polities, I had a fair 
audience at Davids Hall in the evening. 
Mrs. Kate Kirkpatrick presided, and af- 
ter my address a Lackawanna County 
Woman Suffrage Society was organized 
with Mrs. Kirkpatrick as President, Mrs. 
Reynolds as Secretary, and an advisory 
council of three gentlemen. 

I heard here, by the way, 2 bit of gossip 
about Oregon which is worth repeating. 
A prominent man from that State told 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick that he voted against the 
amendment because Mrs. Duniway now 
had more influence than any ten men, and 
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gvomen voted, that she would control the | keeping the hundreds of thousands of poor | chair, got a recognition in the reporters’ 
e State! working-women, their constituents, dis- | gallery at Washington, and was the first 


on Wednesday a long journey brought 
geback to New York State. I reached 
atkins at a quarter before eight and 
githout any trunk. However, the speech 
gsof more consequence than the dress, 
gaa small hall was filled with an audi- 
jjence largely composed of the temperance 
gorkers. Mr. L. E. Gano, editor of the 
atkins Express, was most active in or- 
izing the meeting. Dr. Davis presided. 
pefore adjournment a Schuyler Co. Wom- 
gp Suffrage Society was formed, with Mrs. 
ghlay as president, and Miss Maggie 
ht as Secretary. As I have already 
gritten you, my special object in making 
jis trip is to speak in the Assembly dis- 
which last winter were represented 
py members who voted against the wom- 
g suffrage bill. Thus, on Monday night, 
tasked the audience to see that Mr. 
chuney J. Odell, of Turner’s, was not 
got back unless he would promise to vote 
aye; and at Watkins [ made the same re- 
quest about Dr. Barnes, of that place. Of 
course I make no attack on the gentlemen. 
{have nothing against them but this. It 
squite amusing to see the surprised look 
of the audience when the name of their 
friend and neighbor is mentioned. 
On Thursday, a lovely sail down Seneca 
jake brought me to Glenora, a romantic 
where, ona hill overlooking this beau- 
tiful sheet of water, is the home of Mr. and 
yrs. Ingalls, life-long advocates of reform. 
inthe evening I was greeted by a most in- 
lligent audience in the village hall. Dr. 
feury H. L. Wyllis presided, Miss Olive 
Ingalls was Secretary, and the usual reso- 
jtion Was passed. I was now in Gates 
County, in the district represented by Mr. 
4.C. Harpending. The next day I went 
tothe home of this gentleman, Dundee, in- 
stead of to Penn Yan, as I had at first in- 
teuded. Some modifications of a route like 
this naturally occur. The notice at this 
point had been very short, but still a good 
wdience greeted me in the evening at the 
tall. Mr. Geo. N. Welson presided, and 
Mr.and Mrs. Hollett were most earnest in 
siding the success of the meeting. 
New York, July 21, 1884. L. D. B. 
a 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE PRESIDENCY. 








Hitors Woman’e Journal: 

One great point about the next Presiden- 
cy is assured. Whoever is elected, the 
next President will be friendly to woman 
suffrage. For the first time in the history 
of the country every candidate in the Pres- 
idential field is favorable. Mr. Blaine, at 
Washington, fifteen years ago, avowed 
himself a believer in both the principle 
and the policy, and has voted right in Con- 
gress whenever the question has come up. 
Gov. Cleveland, last winter, in receiving a 
delegation of the New York Woman Suf- 
fragists, publicly and voluntarily pledged 
himself to approve the then pending full 
suffrage bill, and has approved a local suf- 
frage bill which has since passed. ‘The 
nominee of the “American” party, ex-Sen- 
ator Pomeroy, of Kansas, is a long-time 
suffragist. ‘The Greenback and Anti-Mo- 
nopoly candidate, Gen. Butler, is also an 
advocate of the cause. The Prohibition 
party are in favor of suffrage, and their 
nominee of course will be. ‘This is a state 
of things as surprising as it is encouraging ; 
and it shows that the men’ of paramount 
political influence in all parties are ready 
for woman’s enfranchisement. 

That every party in the field, including 
the two great parties, have deliberately 
nominated for President men _ openly 








friendly to the cause, over the heads of 
men known to be opposed, shows the 
strength of the woman suffrage movement. 
The fact should be a warning to politicians 
to stand out of the way of women’s free- 
dom. Let all our workers thank God, take 
Courage, and push on! H. W. 


oe 


NEW YORK LABOR LYCEUM. 








This body met as usual last Sunday 
night, Mr. N. Fountain presiding. The 
proceedings were opened by reading the 
following letter, which had been sent to 
each of the fifteen Assemblymen from the 
tity whose vote defeated the woman suf- 
frage bill, May 9 last, at Albany,and whieb 
letter had been widely circulated in print- 
ed form : 

GenTLEMEN :—Your course in injuring the in- 

ts and opposing the rights of the working- 


women of this city, keeping them under the 
rden and wrongs of disfranchisement, by de- 
feating in the Assembly, May 9th last, the bill to 
abolish that disfranchisement, wili be reviewed 
Y Speakers of the Woman Suffrage Party 'cfore 
New York Labor Lyceum, 225 Bowery, on 
unday evening, July 20th, 1884, at8 P.M. As 
We desire to be wholiy fair, you are invited to be 
Present and defend your action, if it can be de- 
ended. Respectfully, 
HaMILton WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Executive Committee 
Woman Suffrage Party. 


Inquiry was publicly made whether any 
ofthe Assemblymen were present, or any 
one on their behalf, and it was stated that 
the time would be divided with them. No 
one responded, and Mr. Willeox, who was 
the invited speaker of the evening. proceed- 
ed to arraign these misrepresentatives for 





franchised. Mr. Isaac Cohen, Rev. C. P. 
McCarthy, Mrs. Dr. Brinkard, and several 
working men denounced the Assembly- 
men’s course in severer language. ‘There is 
a standing rule against resolutions, but Mr. 
Leander ‘Thompson had consent to offer the 
following, which, to the astonishment of 
some, passed unanimously : 


Resolved, That when Assemblymen Frederick 
B. House, Patrick H. Duffy, Patrick H. Roche, 
Lucas L. Van Allen, Charles Smith, Charles A. 
Binder, Walter Howe, Isaac Dayton, John E. 
Donnelly. Jomes F. Higgins. Peter F. Murray, 
Richard J. Lewis, John T. McDonald, and John 
J. Clark defeated the bill abolishing the disfran- 
chisement of the workingwomen of this city, 
they did a great mischief tothe rights and inter- 
ests of the majority of their constituents; that 
we deeply regret and disapprove their action, 
and advise their districts, unless they will agree 
to act better in future, to send other men to the 
Assembly. 

Resolved, That we call on the twenty-four As- 
semblymen and seven Senators from the metrop- 
olis to work and vote as a unit hereafter for the 
relief of our hundreds of thousands of working- 
women from the wrongs and burdens of disfran- 
chisement. 





——-@-}-o-—— 


ALL OR NONE. 





The following letter was received in an- 
swer to a request to arrange a school suf- 
frage meeting: 


SHARON, MAss., JULY 15, 1884. 
Amanda M. Lougee, of School Suffrage Associa- 
tion: 

I am in favor of full suffrage for women, 
and if the right was not restricted, as at 
present, to school matters, more ballots 
would be cast by women than were cast 
last year. If it is right and proper for 
them to vote for school committees, it is 
right for them to vote for other municipal 
oflicers and on all town and city questions 
that are decided by ballot. And if it be 
right for women to assist in electing muni- 
cipal officers. it is wrong to deny them the 
opportunity to vote for State and National 
officials. 

Therefore, I must respectfully decline to 
arrange for such a meeting as you pro- 
pose, but in the autumn, before election, I 
would cheerfully pave the way for a wom- 
an suffrage meeting,—to secure the elec- 
tion of legislators pledged to vote every 
time in favor of complete Prohibition and 
complete Woman Suffrage,—which ought 
to continue united issues before the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts. GrEO. KEMPTON. 


—eo-o-——— 
FREE DISOUSSION IN THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 








The Golden Rule, a religious family jour- 
nal, published in Boston, has, as you have 
already noticed, in its issue of July 12th, 
an editorial from the pen of Rev. F. H. 
Kasson, entitled, ‘Shall Women Vote?” 

While the article agrees with the views 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL on some points, 
and disagrees on others, it shows a spirit 
of candor which makes it worthy of a 
place in your columns. It makes, more- 
over, a proposition for a concise testimony 
on the subject, to which I hope there will 
bea general response on both sides. I 
have asked a leading ‘tremonstrant” for a 
list of opponents most likely to state their 
obiections forcibly, and Mr. Kasson offers 
to call their attention to the invitation by 
sending them a marked copy of the offer. 

Mary F. EAasTMAN. 

Tewksbury, Mass., July 24, 1884. 


oo 
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JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 

PITTSBURG, PA, JuLY 22, 1884. Mrs. 
Jane Grey Swisshelm died at her home at 
Swissvale this afternoon, aged 68 years. 

Mrs. Swisshelm was born at Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., in 1816. She claimed to be a 
lineal descendant of the unfortunate Lady 
Jane Grey, who found the throne of Eng- 
land a stepping-stone to the scaffold. Mrs. 
Swisshelm took an active part in the anti- 
slavery agitation, and also distinguished 
herself as a zealous advocate of the tem- 
perance movement. Her attack upon Dan- 
iel Webster, and her controversy with 
George D. Prentice, won a national repu- 
tation for her trenchant pen. In_ her 
twenty-ninth year she became the editor 
of the Pittsburg Saturday Visitor, a posi- 
tion which she retained for eleven years, 
till September, 1856. Removing from her 
native State to Minnesota, in January, 
1858, she accepted the editorship of the St. 
Cloud Visitor, but resigned it six months 
later. She afterwards assumed charge of 
the St. Cloud Democrat. In addition to her 
direct editorial duties, she contributed to 
several periodicals and newspapers, and 
was the author of a work entitled ‘*Letters 
to Country Girls,” a book of very plain talk 
to the class addressed. She also wrote a 
sketch of her own life. 

Mrs. Swisshelm was an advocate of 
woman suffrage in her peculiar way, and 
she did much for it. But she found it dif- 
ficult to work with others, and consequent- 
ly carried on her defence very much by 
herself. But it was always a vigorous de- 
fence, and there was never a doubt of her 
intense belief in equal human rights for 
all. Itissaid that a visit to the Southern 
States made her an abolitionist as early as 
1838. The attempt of her husband to make 
her services during her mother’s last ill- 
ness a charge upon the estate turned Mrs. 
Swisshelm into a woman’s rights advocate. 
As such she found her way into an editor’s 





woman to be employed as a regular cor- 
respondent to a metropolitan daily. The 
red light on the rear of all passenger trains 
is said to be the result of Mrs. Swisshelm’s 
efforts to secure safer travelling facilities, 
and during the war she made a new name 
for herself by hospital work. L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Woman’s Congress will hold its next 
meeting in Baltimore. 

There will be no charge for space in 
the Women’s Department of the Institute 
fair this fall, as there was last year. 

The statue of George Sand, by Aimé Mil- 
let, will be “inaugurated” at Le Chatre on 
the 10th of August. 

About $40,000 has been left the Institute 
of Technology by Mr. William Perry, of 
Brockton, who died recently. 

Women at Work for July is at hand, as 
readable and valuable as ever. The open- 
ing article is a biographical sketch of Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, with a portrait. 

Mrs. ‘Theron Nye, of Fremont, Nebraska, 
and Mrs. Maule, of Fairmont, were ap- 
pointed Committee of Arrangements for 
the next meeting in Fremont, during the 
soldiers’ re-union. 

Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, will contribute a piece of her ‘“‘needle 
painting” to the Cincinnati Exposition, It 
will be a panel representing a sunset 
which she sketched from her window, 

Col. Higginson, Charles C. Coffin, Pro- 
fessor Hosmer, and Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr., are among the lecturers of this sum- 
mer’s course for young people at the Old 
South Chureh, Boston. The course be- 
gins on Wednesday of next week. This 
course is sustained by Mrs. Hemmenway. 

Funk & Wagnalls have effectually an- 
swered Daudet’s satirical remarks on their 
refusal to publish a translation of ‘*Sap- 
pho,” by paying him in full what he claim- 
ed as “indemnity,” although they did not 
consider, in view of the character of the 
book, that they were either legally or 
morally bound to pay him anything. 

Miss Julia E. Smith lived eighty-eight 
years in the old home in Glastonbury, 
Conn , where she was born, where her cows 
were sold for taxes, and from whence she 
moved to escape the discomfort and an- 
noyance consequent on an attempt to get 
her property. She now lives comfortably 
in Hartford. 

Williams and Everett have on exhibition 
an excellent portrait of Wendell Phillips. 
The features and the attitude are perfect. 
The light-colored overcoat, so familiar to 
those who knew him years ago, appears. 

The color of the face is too high, but in 
other respects it is the best likeness that 
has appeared. The artist is Miss Nowell. 

At the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, held in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on the 22dinst., the Wom- 
an’s Relief Corps was represented by Flor- 
ence Barker, National President; Mrs. 
Sarah E. Fuller, of East Boston, National 
Secretary; Miss L. A. Turner, of Boston, 
National Treasurer, and Mrs. Goodale, 
president of the department of Massachu- 
setts. ‘The Massachusetts party numbered 
about fifty-four. Mrs. J. Horace Kent, of 
Portsmouth, represented New Hampshire. 

**T am not at all surprised to hear,” says 
London Truth, ‘that many ladies have al- 
ready expressed to Miss Muller their wish 
to follow her example in the matter of her 
taxes; for it seems that Miss Muller's dis- 
trained furniture has now been bought 
back for her, and the net result of the 
transaction, therefore, is that her taxes 
have been paid by her friends instead of 
by berself. On these terms I can quite be- 
lieve that most people would be only too 
glad to suffer ‘martyrdom.’” This com- 
ment is as mean as unrepresented taxation 
is oppressive. 

The Boston Globe, in a most sensible ar- 
ticle, commends the action of the School 
Committee of Waltham for venturing to 
brave the wrath of fond mammas and pa- 
pas by saying that the graduating classes 
of the high and grammar schools of their 
town should not this year exhibit them- 
selves in public on the stage. ‘The School 
Committee had their way, and, insteadjof 
the usual exhibition, addresses were made 
by Mrs. Livermore and Eustace C. Fitz, 
the well known president of the Board of 
Trade. This good example of dispensing 
with an exhibition ought to be followed 
every where. 
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PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform 
and children, and when properly fitt 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress 

This waist takes the 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress- 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


rments. It is adapted for ladies 
to the form, takes the weight of 


orm garments. 
lace of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 


Trimmed, $2 SO. 


postage 
Address, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865, 





Assets Ist Mo. Ist, 1884......--...00ee a 

TAGDINGOS «0c cccccccccccccccces euacenneccenes 

Surplus, Including Capital...... eddeenee 
1 WOMEN 


eeceeee tteeeeerecteseeeessesses $O,281,060 44 
6,374,197 56 


eineseciionii estseseseeeeee $1,006,862 88 
INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - - 


BOSTON. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


A large portion of the stock of light and medium- 
weight Goods in our Retail! Clothing Department has 
been marked down to very low prices—to be sold out in 
the shortest possible time. . 

As many of the Goods are suitable for wear during 
the next three or four months, our customers will do 
well to improve the opportunity and make early selec- 
tions. 

The stock includes a large lot of BUSINESS 
SUITS, of different kinds, which have been marked 
down to a uniform price of FOURTEEN DOL- 
LARS (Coat $8, Pantaloons $4, Vest $2), averaging only 
about two-thirds the regular prices. 

Also, a lot of very handsome silk-mixed indigo blue 
FLANNEL SUITS, at Sixteen dollars (Coats $9, 
Pantaloons $4 50, Vests $2 50) marked down from $22 00, 

Also, a large assortment of WOOLEN PANTA- 
LOONS, at $4 and $5. 

Also, a counter of BROKEN LOTS, at only nom- 
inal prices. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y 


400 Washington Street. 








GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose aud Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds. 


Ladies’ Garment+ mide to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, it 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RULBERL STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 
28 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fiserant Cup of Tea or Cofice, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ter- 


derloin steak, 20 cents. Al) the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, covke! to order, at very reasonable 





prices. Ladies’ Toi!et Room attached. 


ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 
We have now printed three new and ad~ 
mirable leaflets : 


Freedom for Women. By Wendell 
hillips, " P > ° ° 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 
Ednah D. Cheney, ° e - l5ec. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch, . 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 75c. per hun. 


25c. per hun. 


LATEST LEAFLETS. 


Why we W. C. T. U. Seeks the 
allot, . 2 . ‘ ° - 10c. hun. 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. ideas 


rge William Curtis. (Double 
leaflet), - 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, - 10c. per bun. 


Eminent Opinions for Suffrage, 
Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman, . 10c. per hun. 
The five, postpaid, by mail, - 75c. per hun. 

In no way can converts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 


- 10c. per hun. 








WANTED TO DO OUR FANCY WO 
LADIES AT HOME. Circular, 2c.: sample, oe 
Men. this paper. EUREKA SILK CO., Unionville, Ct. 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery,ready- 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 
upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. A charge of 25 
or 50 cents, according to purchases, will be made 
for personal services. Address, inclosing stamp 


for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 
89 Pierrepont St., Brookiyn, N. Y. 





N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


DISAPPEARING WINTER AERONAUTS. 


BY ELIZABETH CAROLINE. 








In floss-like, crystal boats come sailing, 
Cireling through the air, 
From their native cloud-land hailing, 
Millious, millions every where. 
White as mists, as light they’re fair— 
Their artistic boats they wear, 
Smallest sails unfurling. 
A fleet surveys, now cautious, slow; 
Now wild winds their canvas blow, 
Tapestry white on us bestow. 
Long, long these sails have blurred our eyes, 
They gave earth glittering disguise. 
And now in fiery chariots rise; 
These acronauts before our eyes 
Unseen regain their native skies. 
—- — 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


THESE SUMMER DAYS. 








BY L. F. 8. B. 


These summer days, of blossoms redolent, 
When Flora shows her charms magnificent 
Unto the gaze of every rural swain, 
We gladly follow in her smiling train, 
And all our days close to her court are spent. 
Within her bower, underneath the tent 
Of waving trees, and turquoise firmament, 
We weave of thoughts a many-colored chain, 
These summer days. 


There Hope and Love in glowing hues are blent, 
“Within their cups is thrilling perfume pent, 
And many fancies mingle in the skein 
Which winter’s blighting frost shall all prove vain, 
Yet still we weave the chain, our hearts content, 
‘These summer days. 
——--  -eee- —— 


THE OLD PIANO. 


How still and dusky is the long-closed room! 
What lingering shadows and what faint perfume 
Of Eastern treasurcs—sandal wood and scent 
With nard and cassia and witl roses blent. 

Let in the sunshine. 
Quaint cabinets are here, boxes and fans, 
And hoarded letters full of hopes and plans. 
I pass them by. I came once more to see 
The old piano, dear to memory, 

In past days mine. 





Of all sad voices from forgotten years 
It is the saddest; see what tender tears 
Drop on the yellow keys, as, soft and slow, 
I play some melody of long ago. 
How strange it seems! 
The thin, weak notes that once were rich and strong, 
Give only now the shadow of a song. 
The dying echo of a fuller strain, 
That I shall never, never hear again, 
Unless in dreams. 


What hands have touched it! Fingers small and white, 
Since stiff and weary with life’s toil and fight; 
Dear clinging hands that long have been at rest; 
Folded serenely on a quiet breast. 

Only to think, 
0 white, snd notes, of all the pleasant days, 
The happy songs, the hymns of holy praise, 
The dreams of love and youth that round you cling! 
Do they not make each sighing, trembling string 

A mighty link! 


All its musicians gone beyond recall. 
The beautiful, the loved, where are they all? 
Each told its secrets, touched its keys and wires 
To thoughts of many colors and desires, | 
With whispering fingers : 
All are silent now, the farewell said, 
The last song sung, the last tear sadly shed; 
Yet love has given it many dreams to keep 
In this lone room where only shadows creep 
And silence lingers. 


The old piano answers to my call, 
And from my fingers lets the lost notes fall. 
O, soul that I have loved, with heavenly birth 
Wilt thou not keep the memory of earth, 
Its smiles and sighs? 
Shall wood and metal and white ivory 
Answer the touch of love with melody, 
And thou forget? Dear one, not so, 
I move thee yet (though how I may not know) 
Beyond the skies. 
—Harper's Bazar. 
—o-o-o—_——- 


TOM’S WIFE. 


BY K. TEMPLE MOORE. 





“A city girl! No wife for a struggling 
young man,” sighed rich, eccentric Aunt 
Sarah, sorrowfully. 

“Brought up with the expectation of 
becoming an heiress, too. Her extrava- 
gaht habits will ruin the boy!” said Mrs. 
Pry severely. 

“And a beauty!” sneered Mrs. Cran- 
kett, with withering contempt. 

So the gossips down in Tom Lysander’s 
native village put their heads together and 
nodded grimly and forebodingly when 
they heard he had married Lila Ware. 

The daughter of his employer, he had 
oved her long and almost hopelessly. 
One day through the city spread the news 
like wild-fire that Ware & Co. had failed. 
He went straightway to the house, where 
he had ever been a welcome guest. He 
found the laughing girl whom he had 
known, graver and perhaps a little haugh- 
tier than of old; a woman whom the first 
breath of misfortune had not blasted to 
despondency or languor, but rather had 
strengthened and invigorated. 

She listened, silently, while he told her 
the story which had lain so long in his 
heart unsaid. And when he had spoken, 
she gave him frankly the love which till 
then womanly pride had veiled. 

He brought her to a home which, though 
bright and cozy, held none of the luxury 
of that which she had known; but she 
made it home in fact as well as in word— 
the dearest spot in the world to Tom Lys- 
ander. 

One evening Lila Lysander came up to 
where her husband sat wearily thinking. 

Through the open windows came the 
breeze, laden with promises of the sum- 


mer. Below, boys were erying blue vio- 
lets on the city streets. 

‘Tom, dear, what is it?” 

He started at the sound of the tender 
voice, and put his arm around her as she 
stood beside him. 

“Can you bear bad news, pet?” 

*T can share it, ‘Tom !” 

He laughed at the brave, womanly an- 
swer. 

“The gun of bad luck was double-bar- 
relled, to-day, dear. Our salaries were 
reduced one-third on account of a par- 
tial failure of the firm, and—lI had a letter 
from Aunt Sarah!” 

“QO Tom! What does she say? 

“That she is making arrangements with 
her lawyer to discontinue the allowance 
I have had ever since I was a boy; also, 
to eradicate my name from her will. 
There!” 

And all this on my account 
fully. 

* Ah, that’s where the joy comes in, my 
darling! I have you—the rest is noth- 


” 


wist- 


ing!” 

“Is she not cruel, Tom?” 

*Far from it. She is peculiar, whimsi- 
cal, easily prejudiced. She used to love 
me dearly. And if her blessed old eyes 
caught but one glimpse of my bonnie bride 
—Come for a walk, dear.” 


“Work! for you, Mrs. Lysander? You 
surely don’t mean it! Why, my dear 
child, you don’t know the meaning of the 
word.” 

Lila Lysander, standing before her fa- 
ther’s old lawyer, a slim, childish figure, 
looked up at him with resolute eyes. 

‘But I do mean it, Mr. Mitchell. Some 
position which will permit me to be at 
home in the evening before Tom returns. 
He is working nights, now, to make up 
for the decrease in his salary. It is ter- 
rible to think he should toil so hard while 
I am comparatively idle. You will help 
me, Mr. Mitchell—you must!” 

‘*Come to think of it, Ido know a place 
that would suit you. She’s a client of 
my office-mate, Hilhouse, boarding at the 
Revere—rich, bless you, rich! She wants 
a young girl to stay with her part of the 
day, while she’s in the city—companion, 
guide, that sort of thing, you know. No 
one would ever take you to be married, 
Miss Lila. There! I’m dropping into the 
old name myself. Craig—your second 
name, Lilian Craig. Capital! A harmless 
deception. Sit right down here yvhile I go 
and see Hilhouse. Dear! Dear!” 

He bustled eagerly off and bustled 
sinilingly back. 

“*Hilhouse says it’s all right. He is 
privileged toengage you. A companion— 
a few hours a day-—ten dollars a week to 
the right person. That wasn’t much to 
you once, Miss Lila. Not much, was 
it?” 

There were two ten-dollar bills on the 
top pantry shelf. But Tom didn’t know. 

“1°11 wait till it grows alittle,” Mrs. Lila 
said gleefully to herself, ‘tand then I'll 
give him a surprise party.” 

One day, in her luxurious room at the 
Revere, Mrs. Percival lay ill with a fever- 
ish headache. Her companion went soft- 
ly around the room, dropping the curtains 
and stopping the clocks, lest the ticking of 
these latter should disturb the invalid. 
When she came back to the couch she 
found two dim old eyes fastened on her in 
kindly serutiny. 

**Miss Craig, how long have you been 
with me?” 

‘Two weeks.” 

‘Do you know I’ve grown very fond of 
you in those two weeks, little girl?” 

A thin hand was laid caressingly on 
Lila’s. 

**What a heavy gold ring you year—like 
a wedding ring! I wish it was. I 
wish”— 

She grew dreamily silent. 

The afternoon slipped away. ‘The 
shadows gathered. The room was dark 
ened, the clock stopped, and Lila did not 
perceive how late it was growing. 

**Does your head ache now?” 

‘*No, but my heart does, Lilian.” She 
sat suddenly erect and cast the rich wraps 
aside from her stately old figure. 

“Tam rich and you are poor. We are 
both lonely. You have crept into my 
heart—sadly against my will, I confess, 
for I had grown very bitter and cynical of 
late. If you come to me, you shall be as 
my daughter’— 

“Oh, no, no! Forgive me! I cannot! 
What—what sound is that? A_ bell! 
Hark!” 

“That?” surprisedly. ‘*That is only the 
Angelus from the French Catholic 
Chureh!” 

“The Angelus!” she sprang to her feet 
in alarm. ‘Then it is six o’clock. I have 
out-stayed my time. I must go!” 

She lit the gas, and hurriedly found her 
wraps. 

“Why, my Cinderella! What a panic! 
Leave me your glass slipper—Come in!” 

The door was flung wide and a man 





rushed into the room. 
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“My darling, how you have frightened 
me!” he said, crossing to where Lila 
stood. “I got home early to-night and 
forced Elien to tell me where you— Aunt 
Sarah!” 

Ile wheeled around and clasped the old 
lady in his arms in an impetuous boyish 
fashion. 

* Well, this is a surprise! _How did you 
and Lila’ — 

“You know Miss Craig?” 

**Miss Craig!” mystifiedly. 

Lila came quickly forward. 

“*f did not know she was your aunt, ‘Tom. 
I have never heard you speak of Mrs. 
Percival by any other name save Aunt 
Sarah.” 

*“*Miss Craig, you cannot be”— 

“*T am ‘Tom’s wife!” simply. 

**You—'T'om’s wife?” 

“T am,” with quiet pride. 

‘*But he married a horrid city girl, who 
was extravagant and knew nothing about 
work—and—and”— 

Lila laughed at the vague hearsays. 

“T am that horrid city girl. I was ex- 
travagant when that extravagance meant 
liberality. And love has taught me the 
sweetness of work.” 

A sudden recollection of his aunt's in- 
justice to his wife came to Tom Lysander. 

“Come, dear, we must be going, 
Aunt, pardon this’ intrusion. Good- 
night!” 

But Mrs. Percival sprang up. 

**No!” she cried, impulsively; ‘*you will 
shake hands and forgive an old woman, 
my children! Bless my soul, ‘Tom's 
wife!” 

And she bent and kissed her.— J/lustrated 
World. 


+e ee. 


HE'S A BOY, YOU KNQW. 


‘Nina doesn’t like to play with Willie,” 
said Mrs. Matthews, as the little girl came 
up, with tearful eyes, to her mother’s side. 
‘He plays so roughly!” 

‘**What is the trouble now, Nina?” 

‘*Willie threw mud all over my clean 
apron,—and he keeps hitting me with a 
switch,” complained Nina, ‘“tand he’s just 
as naughty as anything!” 

“Well, well; it’s too bad! Sit down 
here by mamma and let Willie play alone. 
You don’t want to play with boys, any- 
way. Little girls should play something 
nice and quiet, and not romp out in the 
dirt and sun. Let Willie play in the dirt; 
he’s a boy, you know.” 

Just here Mrs. Matthews’ face began to 
glimmer with amusement,—that proud, 
isn’t-he-smart -but -don’t -let-him -see -you- 
laugh expression with which mothers are 
wont to greet the capers of their children, 
and, catching her visitor’s eye, she carried 
it with hers to the door where stood the 
culprit, Willie, flourishing a whip, with a 
look that meant mischief in his saucy blue 
eyes. 

“Why, Willie, what are vou going todo 
with that whip? Take it out, dear,—that’s 
a good boy,—won't you?” 

“I’m going to hit Nina!” announced the 
young tyrant, stoutly. ‘Going to make 
her cry, too!” 

“Oh, no! Please don't!” begged the 
mother, evidently greatly amused. 

‘I’m goin’ to!’ persisted Willie, watch- 
ing his mother’s face with gleaming eyes. 

‘*He’s the most determined child you ey- 
er saw,” said Mrs. Matthews, in a distinet 
aside. ‘‘He’s boy clear through! Give 
mamma the whip, precious,—please !” 

“Shan’t do it!” shouted Willie, making 
a dash at Nina, who screamed, while Mrs. 
Matthews caught Willie’s arm. ‘Bad, 
naughty boy! The lady won’t come to see 
you again, Here, give it to me this min- 
ute!” making several ineffectual attempts 
to reach the whip, which Willie held off at 
arm’s length, while he almost pulled his 
mother to the floor in his desperate fight 
for freedom, which ended in his falling 
backward when she loosed her hold. 

“There! now you see what you get by 
acting so! Here, see what mamma has 
for you! Some nice candy! Now if I 
give it to you, will you run out doors and 
play?” 

“HWm-hm!” nodding his curly head, as 
he seized the little bag of sweets. 

‘*He’s so rough !” said his mother, placid- 
ly, as he seated himself on the floor and 
began devouring the candy. ‘tHe almost 
drives me crazy with his noise, and he 
keeps poor Nina crying half the time;— 
but then he’s a boy, and we have to put 
up with it!” 


**T wish you’d stop your snivelling, Let- 
tie! I get sick of it! It’s no use eryin’ 
now. You ought to have thought of this 
ayearago. You a’n’t goin’ to get any- 
body’s sympathy now! It’s bad enough 
to see that young one ‘round, without hav- 
in’ you cryin’ every time you take it up,” 
the woman continued, as the girl to whom 
she spoke, bending over the child in her 
arms, gave herself up to tears and sobs. 
“*Go off and sit somewhere else, if you're 
goin’ to carry on that way!” 

And as Lettie hurried out of the room, 
the mother herself took a handkerchief 





from her pocket and wiped her eyes, re- 
peating the action again and again, as she 
moved about her household tasks. 

For she was not hard nor cruel, only 
miserable and ashamed, and vaguely self- 
reproachful. Her daughter’s tears fell like 
salt drops into an open wound, while min- 
g'ed with her irritation was a blind, unrea- 
soning notion that her reproaches were for 
the moral benefit of the girl, who, in spite 
of her sin and shame, was yet her first- 
born, and dear beyond all words. 

She had always been a hard-working, 
honest woman,—not exactly contented 
with her lot, but willing to toil and spare, 
if only her girl,—Lettie, with her bright 
eyes and pretty, sprightly ways,— if she 
could have a fair share of the pleasant 
things of this life,—oh, then, what were la- 
bor, and discomfort, and the indifference 
of the world for herself! 

Looking back now, she remembered, 
with self-contempt, the gratification with 
which she had noted how Lettie’s pretty 
face and manners were attracting the ad- 
miration of more than one among the sons 
of the well-to-do merchants of the town. 
She recalled the summer evenings when 
she had helped array her for riding with 
Will Matthews, and, peeping slyly from 
the windows to watch them drive away, 
told herself with exultant fondness that 
Lettie’s path was not to be hard and toil- 
some like her mother’s, and thanked God 
—yes, even thanked God that He had made 
her child fair to look upon! 

And now, in the shameful and sorrowful 
days that had come upon them, only her 
own pain was real to her. What was Let- 
tie’s suffering compared with hers? ‘Twice 
she had seen the girl smile over her baby, 
and the sight angered her. ‘That was worse 
than the crying. 

Stung by her mother’s want of sympa- 
thy, as intensely wretched and ashamed 
as an undisciplined child of seventeen could 
be, Lettie left the house and went down 
the path to the gate, where she paused ir- 
resolutely, with the baby’s sleeping face 
snuggled against her neck. To stay here 
under her mother’s roof was torture; to 
go outside. to meet old-time acquaintan- 
ces,—the thought was intolerable. Be- 
yond,—out in the unknown world, what 
place was there for her ?—with the babe in 
her arms! 

She heard steps along the walk and 
slipped swiftly into the shelter of a clump 
of lilac bushes. Not so swiftly, however, 
but that two girls not far from her own 
age caught sight of her. One of them 
looked full into Lettie’s cowering face 
with a glance of utter scorn. She had been 
her schoolmate and friend through ali the 
years of childhood. 

“Is that the Haynes girl you told me 
about?” asked the other, as they passed 


along. 
**Y es, this is the first time I have seen 
her out since——! I should think she'd 


hide behind the bushes! But she looked 
right into my face. Impudence!” 

“Out at the gate in broad daylight!” 
said the other, more gently. ‘*And with 
that inher arms! I don’t see how she can 
bear to be seen.” 

“Oh, that kind of girls don‘te care for 
anything! If they did, they wouldn’t be 
that kind of girls.” 

“Who is that in the buggy at your door, 
Eda? What's the matter with your cheeks ? 
Very warm weather all at once, isn’t it! 
Of course Will Matthews has nothing to 
do with it, though | must say he has the 
nobbiest rig in town, and he’s awful hand- 
some. They call him pretty wild, though. 
Some folks say he ought to take care of 
the little fellow we saw back there in that 
girl’s arms.” 

‘Josie Nichols! Aren’t you ashamed?” 


**Ashamed? of what? I thought maybe’ 


you'd like to know what folks say.” 

‘But I don’t. And mamma never wants 
me to listen to such things. Will goes in 
the best society. And mamma says it is a 
girl’s own fault if a young man isn’t nice. 
And—I don’t want to think about it any 
more, please.” 

‘Well, ['ll leave you here. ‘Two's com- 
pany, ete.’ Good-night.” 

She turned down an intersecting street 
while Eda crossed over to her own home, 
her innocent heart all in a flutter of timid 
gladness. ‘ 

“I did not expect you quite so early,” 
she said, as she came up to where Will 
Matthews stood awaiting her. ‘**You must 
excuse me for making you wait.” Her 
lashes drooped shyly upon her crimson 
cheeks, but her hand lay for a moment in 
his warm clasp, as she paused at his side. 
*T will speak to mamma.” 

**[ have been in,” he replied. ‘I told 
your mother that 1 would pick you up 
somewhere, and return you safely in two 
or three hours.” He helped her tenderly 
into the carriage and they drove. away. 
Will was in the best of spirits; he jested 
lightly; his fine eyes beamed upon Eda’s 
dimpling face. 

What more could a young man ask of 
life? He had money, friends, position. 
The ‘solid men” of’ town bowed as he 
passed along; the ladies greeted him with 





—— 


smiles and pleasant nods; the fair girl 
who rode at his side had given herself into 
his keeping. What recked he of that oth. 
er girl who stood in the shadow, with the 
babe in her arms, and watched him as he 
rolled lightly by in the sunshine ?— Harrie, 
M. Morris, in Woman At Work. 
niigeicninncnaailitias —— 


WOMEN’S GAIN IN OXFORD. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘Oxford has followed the example of 
Cambridge, and voted to admit women to 
the honor examinations. ‘The influence of 
these examples will undoubtedly be great, 
and the cause of feminine education jp 
Great Britain benefited. Already the Cam. 
bridge examinations have set the educa. 
tional standard in the most important 
schools of the Kingdom, both private and 
public, and henceforth the two univers;. 
ties will find their largest usefulness jy 
being the true summits of the nation] 
educational system, and in maintaining qj. 
rect and intimate relations to the elemep. 
tary and intermediate schools.” 

The above is not new to the readers of 
the Journal, but I use it as a preface to the 
recital of a little incident that occurred 
when I was abroad, in the fall of 1880, 
Returning from the Continent. we were 
travelling slowly toward northern Eng- 
land and stopped for a week in Oxford. My 
lady friend was somewhat of an invalid, 
and had to vest after her journey, so I was 
obliged to take my first look at Oxford by 
myself. Passing out of our comfortable 
hotel, the Clarendon, on Corn Market 
Street, I first went to a bookstore and pur. 
chased ‘*Tom Brown,” and took it to my 
friend at the hotel. We had both read it, 
of course, but here we could re-read with 
pleasure. Thus leaving her with pleasant 
company, I sallied forth again. 1 walked, 
and thought, and looked, and felt. and the 
thoughts and the feeling were almost too 
much for me. Soon I became tired and 
returned to the hotel, but I was restless, 
and going to the office, I asked if I could 
get a cab to drive about the town. Soon 
a four-wheeler was at the door with a dri- 
ver who was to be guide as well. Of 
course we saw Latimer’s and Ridley’s 
Monument, and passed through streets of 
colleges; but one must see Oxford for 
oneself. At last we came upon an open 
space, and my guide on the box, raising 
his little trap-door of information, said: 
**You must get out here, ma’am; this is 
the Broad Walk.” I had heard of the Broad 
Walk, Christ College. I have a fine pho- 
tograph of it before me as I write; but,as 
I said, Oxford must be seen rather than 
described. 

Acting at once upon my guide's advice, 
I grasped the door-knob that I might open 
it and step out. But the knob resisted my 
first attempt, and before I had time to 
make a second effort, a gentleman seeing 
my desire and my dilemma, and probably 
seeing too that I was an American, ad- 
vanced, opened the door, and helped me to 
alight. I exclaimed of course at the beau- 
ty of the scene before us, in which he 
heartily joined me. 

Calling my attention to the young lad 
whom he held by the hand, he said, ‘Yes, 
and I have breught my son to see the 
charming place where I received my edu- 
sation; my attachment is very strong to 
Oxford.” 

“T can imagine it,” I said, “I can imag- 
ine how a man must feel towards so glori- 
ous an Alma-Mater.” Then I paused, and 
we both stood silent, gazing down this 
beautiful avenue of English limes, and 
around upon college walls and green- 
sward. Then I said, somewhat abruptly, 
and with a sadness that I could not hide, 
“But do you know, sir, what a woman 
feels, and especially an American woman, 
when she comes for the first time to this 
old University town?” 

He looked at me, and [ went on: 

‘*She feels, sir, perfectly burdened by 
one thought,—that all this store of knowl- 
edge, this wealth of opportunity, for all 
these centuries should have been enjoyed 
by men alone, and the women of Old Eng- 
land not even asked to share. Oh! it isa 
melancholy thought.” 

My companion seemed much surprised, 
and at once began to tell me what was now 
being done for women, of Sommerville 
College, Oxford, and of the two colleges 
for women at Cambridge,—Girton and 
Newnham. 

“Yes,” I said, “*my sorrow is for the 
past; much will be done in the future; the 
opening of every college opportunity to 
women is only a question of time. Won- 
en are demanding the highest education. 
and men will concede it.” 

Then we parted, and I rode away into 
other parts of beautiful, classic Oxford, 
but I thought that my momentary and 
kindly acquaintance was scarcely willing 
that everything in his Alma Mater should, 
even in the future, be quite free to wom- 
e 


n. 

And I confess that I did not myself 
think that so much advance would be made 
before the year 1884 was out. 


E. Orange, N. J. c. C. HH. 
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WOMEN AS COTTON PLANTERS. 


The Vicksburg Evening Post of 25th ult., 
jn its description of the piantations and 
crops of Madison Parish, Mississippi, re- 
fers to several women as successful cotton- 
planters. It says: 


The adjoining plantation of Hecla is a 
pody of nearly three thousand acres of 
jland, belonging to Mrs. M. A. Gibbs and 
four of her children. The northern por- 
tion of it is divided by the publie road 
assing through primeval forest, by means 
of bridges, over several small bayous. Her 
dwelling-house is built on one of the most 
symmetrically shaped Indian mounds in 
> vicinity. with a background of half a 
dozen stately trees. ‘The cleared lands of 
Hecla lie south and west of the residence, 
extending from Walnut bayou to very near 
the river-bank, and are intersected by the 
railroad. Mrs. Gibbs has some of the most 
reliable lessees in the country, and they 
went promptly to work as soon as the dry 
land appeared after the overflow. 


The plantation of Mrs. Sallie Frazier lies 
on the east or left hand side of Walnut ba- 
you at its junction with Cross bayou. Her 
new and complete house is situated on a 
natural terrace overlooking both streams, 
and her poultry-yard and garden, under 
the efficient management of her mother, 
Mrs. Stroud, vields much that delights the 
eye and gratifies the appetite. Mrs. Stroud 
last year raised five hundred chickens, be- 
sides turkeys and other fowls, and said 
that ‘‘salt meat was seldom seen on her 
daughter's table.” Mrs. Lacy has a good 

in and three hundred acres of cotton and 
corn, doing very well. 


The next plantation following Walnut 
bayou toward its mouth is the property cf 
Mrs. Susan Barnes James. It is called 
Oak Cottage, and the residence is a pietur- 
esque one-story building, surrounded with 
the most tastefully-arranged grounds in 
the parish. A gravelled serpentine walk 
between beds of rarest flowers passes un- 
der the shady oaks, from the front gate to 
the vine-draped galleries. 

: 

We come now to Algodon, (the Spanish 
name for cotton), the home place of Maj. 
Hugh Lucas and his sister, Miss Lu Lucas. 
It contains between twelve and thirteen 
hundred acres of open ground, divided in- 
to fields on both sides of Walnut bayou. 
The largest and most reliable lessee is a 
colored man named Bob Morson, who has 
been on the place for eighteen years. and 
now cultivates two hundred acres of land. 
He has an extremely comfortable cottage- 
house with galleries for his dwelling, and 
with gardens aiid cows is enabled to give 
his family all the comforts of life. Pri- 
mus Styles, another colored man, rents 
fifty acres, and has been a tenant of Miss 
Lueas for nine years Lucas culti- 
vates one hundred and fifty acres with a 
squad, than which no better cotton can be 
found in this locality. All the fields on 
Algodon have now been planted, and are 
being worked with indomitable energy. I 
have Maj. Lucas’ authority for saying that 
his sister does all the head work, and su- 
perintends all the hand work on this place. 
Asa practical planter Miss Lucas, after 
years of experience, stands almost unrival- 
ed; what she accomplishes in the twelve 
hours is almost ineredible. She has the 
most active habits, and spends much of 
her time in the saddle. During her rounds 
the plows, the hoes, the drains, the stock 
and the mill all come under her superyis- 
ion. She has an area of ten acres sur- 
rounding her residence, enclosed with a 
levee which was this year made impregna- 
ble, and finished with a draining machine. 
Within this space her mules, cows, poul- 
try, orchard and garden, remain intact 
while the floods roll around them. She 
performed an extraordinary feat when the 
high water was hard upon her premises in 
1882. In the midst of a midnight storm, 
when the levee was about to break, she 
summoned her hands and put them to 
work in the thick darkness, walking on the 
top of the levee with a lantern on her head, 
and calling out at intervals, **Throw the 
dirt this. way.” Thus commanding her 
spade brigade she held the fort till day ap- 
ate It would be a great injustice to 
Miss Lucas not to say that her social qual- 
ities are equal to her administrative talent. 
She makes an unceasing reign of hospi- 
tality at Algodon, and has introduced sey- 
eral beautiful nieces, who gave much éclat 
toour parish society. But that you wish 
this letter to enlighten you more about cot- 
ton than company, [ should enjoy telling 
you about Miss Lucas’ deeds of charity, her 
Plantation policy over the Roundaway, 
ete, 


* 
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California plantation is the property of 

rs. Virginia Thomas, of Vicksburg. It 
shows up to date the best corn in the parish, 
with large, flourishing stalks in full tassel 
and silk, and gives promise of an abundant 
Yield. 


_ Cholula is an immense tract of land. It 
is the property of Miss Susette, of Natchez, 
Miss., at present residing in Paris, France. 


Good Hope plantation has six hundred 
ares in cultivation, which, considering the 
season, are in excellent condition. It is the 
Property of Maj. Hugh and Miss Lu Lueas. 

e residence, with ten rooms with broad 
front gallery one hundred and thirty feet 
long, is built in the midst of a grove of 
hagnificent trees. those on the lawn being 

¢ finest specimens of live oak, pecan and 
Magnolia that can be found. 


The Coleman Tract is the property of 
T's. Susan Barnes James. The cottage- 
house stands in a small group of the finest 
Pecan trees on the stream. ‘The fields con- 
tain one hundred and fifty acres, all plant- 
; the corn and cotton on the left hand 
nk is clean and looking well. 
Madame Junias Amis has « tract of one 
Ousand acres on both sides of the bayou, 
Which she calls from across bayou For- 
tune’s Fork. She has latel y remodelled and 


repaired a house beautifully situated in a 
grove of trees at the bridge that spans Wal- 
nut bayou at its junction with Fortune's 
Fork. Her lessees have been with her for 
many years, and are among the most re- 
liable in the country. Her acres in culti- 
vation number about eight hundred, and 
though backward, are being faithfully 
worked. Madame Amis is spoken of as the 
best financier in Madison parish. 
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WOMEN AND WORK. 


East, West, North and South, I have 
met girls—homely and pretty, self-reliant 
and dependent, of the upper and lower 
classes. The bread-and-butter question 
was a daily vexing, unsolved problem with 
the greater number. <A rich husband was 
the first and most desirable solution; next 
best, ‘“tgenteel” work; while work best 
suited to them was *‘not to be thought of.” 

**What can you do?” [ asked of a sweet- 
faced woman of twenty-four, who, at six- 
teen, married the only son of wealthy pa- 
rents, who welcomed ‘“Harry’s wife” into 
the family because ‘Harry was wild; 
perhaps he would reform.” Eight years 
of money lusses, humiliations, and lastly, 
the “dragging through divorce courts,” 
family jars, and experiences that were 
worse than death, has made prematurely 
old the once hopeful girl. 

Anna had in her youth every advantage. 
Herr Muller’s bills for tuition, large as 
they were, did not benefit her. The prac- 
tical, hard, dry drudgery was neglected ; 
the sweet voice was untrained; music, 
drawing, common branches, were alike 
half learned. Delicate inhealth, fitted for 
nothing, the father and mother gone, her 
own way to make—how was it to be done? 

In an Eastern city two girls sat at their 
front window sighing for ‘*something to 
do,” and envying the passers-by their 
stylish attire and phaetons. Work was 
necessary in that family. “Suppose.” I 
suggested, ‘*you make use of the ten acres 
of rich soil that your father owns.” 

“How? What?’ was their eager ques- 
tion. 

“Cultivate early vegetables, small fruits, 
flowers, medicinal herbs, for market.” 

If looks could have annihilated me, I 
should have been in danger. 

“Do you really mean for us to dig and 
plant, gather sage and bonesct for drug- 
stores, and do such small business ?” 

“T have seen very excellent women not 
above such work,” was my somewhat 
crusty reply. 

“When we raise sage and onions for mar- 
ket, we willsend youword. We shouldn't 
mind the flowers, but the vegetables!” and 
the dainty noses turned up in disgust. 

I think every girl owes it to herself, in 
this day of change, to fit herself for some 
one useful employment. ‘l'o-day we are 
up; fortune’s wheel turns; to-morrow we 
are down. Unfortunately we are not 
ethereal creatures; we must live; and it 
requires work and management to enable 
us to live, even in a plain way. Do not 
waste time on anything that is not truly 
absorbing and interesting. If cooking is 
your forte, learn it well enough to be a 
successful cook; don’t try to make a poor 
musician or artist, when you might be a 
success as a cook. When we American 
women learn to take care of the pennies 
and the small economies, and to think that 
housework or domestic service is not de- 
grading, there will be fewer disappointed 
and wrecked lives in the world, that might 
have been happy and successful but fora 
false pride, fostered by American mothers. 
There are many girls, bright and sweet, 
who are not capable of mastering an ology 
or a seience, but whose fond and foolish 
mothers attempt to buy them a *-capacity.” 
If a young girl havea real taste for art or 
music, cultivate it. Perhaps it will be a 
bread-winner for her some day. With a 
musical education, one must have practi- 
sal common-sense, to be a_ successful 
teacher. One may know about grand com- 
posers, and be able to render beautifully 
the compositions of Handel, Haydn, and 
Mozart; music may speak volumes tothe 
enthusiast, and yet she may be able to 
make no practical use of this rare attain- 
ment. It is disappointing, after spending 
years in learning to play brilliant and diffi- 
cult music, to be called upon to play *“*some- 
thing really good,—‘Golden Slippers’; 
none of your dry, long-winded pieces for 
me,” by a patron who has the right to call 
for Yankee Doodle, as he pays his money. 
Many things are discouraging to the lover 
and teacher of music, and only patience, 
tact, and sympathy can make a successful 
teacher. But there are pleasant things 
with work of every description. Surely, 
independence is a comfortable thing to 
have about the house of a married lady. 
One editor in a July editorial bewails the 
number of surplus women in America, and 
the growing disinclination of marriageable 
men to marry. Cases have been on ree- 

ord where women with wealthy husbands 
resorted to subterfuges and petty devices 
to get a little pin-money, and these wives 
felt their dependence keenly. Of course 
this editor (as do most men) thinks a hus- 
band is the very acme of bliss for a woman. 





He ought to know, but there are some 
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things he might not be learned in. and one 
of them is women. ELLA GUERNSEY. 
Mound Valley, Kansas, July 14, 1884. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Caroline E. Browne, the mother of the 
celebrated humorist ‘“‘Artemas Ward,” 
died at Waterford, Me., Monday. 


The Women’s Industrial and Education- 
al Union netted $350 from the lawn-party 
on Hon. Samuel E. Sewall’s premises at 
Melrose. 

High commendation for insight and im- 
partiality has been extended to Colonel 
Higginson’s article on Andrew Jackson in 
the Harper’s Magazine. 

A finely-finished granite tablet was put, 
Tuesday, over the Pilgrim graves found 
last year on the southerly part of Cole’s 
Hill, Plymouth, Mass. 

Mr. Oliver Ditson has presented $1000 
to the widow of a long-trusted clerk in his 
establishment who was recently killed by 
an elevator accident. It is characteristic 
of him. 

Dr. Henry D. Cogswell, of San Fran- 
cisco, has presented to the city a large and 
beautiful fountain, to be located on the 
Common. The design is similar to that 
recently presented to the city of Washing- 
ton. 

The Spencerian Business College, at 
Washington, graduated a fine class last 
week, of young men and women who are 
each prepared to earn their own living, 
a fact which cannot be credited to every 
graduate of a college. 

A man was accused a few days since 
of being ‘on the fenve,”’ politically. 
‘Well, yes,’ he replied, “*I am on the 
fence and prefer that position until the 
candidates have had spunk enough to tell 
where they are. Then if the mud dries 
up, and it becomes decent walking, shall 
come down.” 

Robert Browning is having his portrait 
painted by his son. The picture is des- 
tined for Balliol College, of which he is an 
honorary fellow, and shows the poet in 
his scarlet Oxford gown, sitting in one of 
the old carved chairs belonging to the 
drawing-room of his former home in 
Florence. 

John W. Hutchinson, of the famous 
singers, has just finished a large tenement 
house on his premises in front of High 
Rock, which he has christened ‘Terrace 
Lodge.” It measures 85x35 feet, is four 
stories high, and divided into twelve tene- 
ments. ‘The view from this location is ex- 
tensive and beautiful. 

The trustees of Bryn Mawr College 
having established a department of bota- 
ny, with a two years’ course, have appoint- 
ed Miss Emily L. Gregory associate in Bot- 
any. Miss Gregory is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, has studied in the private 
laboratories of the professors of botany at 





Gottengen, Marburg and Berlin, has 
worked under Dr. Goodale, of Harvard 


College, and recently had charge of the 
department of botany at Smith College. 
She intends going to Europe to continue 
her studies until near the opening of Bryn 
Mawr College.in the autumn of 1885. 


A London correspondent of the Man- 
chester Courier, writing on June 26, says 
that “last evening, when the black-gowned 
speaker left the chair at six o’vlock, a be- 
vy of ladies began to play at Parliament 
on the floor of the House. One in white 
attire took the chair, and looked charming 
in it. The others either took the clerks’ 
seats, or stood at the table, or sat on the 
ministerial benches. Not one of them had 
a fancy to betake herself to the cold shade 
of opposition until it was suggested that 
we required an opposition to carry out 
our system of government. ‘The officials 
of the House seemed quite delighted with 
the pretty little comedy, and a few mem- 
bers still lingering about seemed to see in 
the incident a foretaste of times to come.” 
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Trrep, LanGuip, DULL, exactly expresses the 
condition of thousands of people at this season. 
The depressing effects of warm weather, and the 
weak condition of the body, can only be correct- 
ed by the use ofa reliable tonic and blood puri- 
fier like Hood's Sarsaparilla. Why suffer longer 
when a remedy is so close at hand? Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla now. It will give you untold wealth 
in health, strength and energy. 








COUNSEL.to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 


A tourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
iesued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at tha 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
slonary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and al! Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noygs 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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tue BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHING“BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORE. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from ove of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
ites, ‘with little apparent result for chronic cys- 

8, gastritis, and peritonitis. The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.” 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to cat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic discase of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism, Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spoonfuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds. Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend un afternoon 
with a frieud; weighs cighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss ‘I’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘Two sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her eighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She euffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained cight pounds in weight. Abie to 
stand alone on the scales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 











MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Stree 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 





SARAH A. COLBY. ESTUER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forts with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdomina! apgerters, Elastic Bands, Skir 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual, 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. Thi» Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean, 
I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Mase 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu. 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 
For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Caroll [101] Seuinary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. 

of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and pe care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our vraduates are 
sought for the wees poeeieene. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dente’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. At hree 
years graded cours? of instruction is given during 

Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 

\ PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. aa | minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept. 9th, 
1884, Apply early to ensure admission. ‘or cata- 

















logue and F at ort address EDWARD H. 
> +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
1» Pa. 





Home Musical Library 


This is the general name of an unrivalled collection 
of Bounp VoLuMEs of Vocal or Instrumental Music, 
alike in shape, binding and price, but not otherwise 
connected. Each book has 200 to 250 pages, Sheet 
Music Size. Collectively they contain 4000 pieces, the 
best of at least 50,000 pieces, and are therefore choice 


collections. 
UNIFORM PRICE: 
Each, $2 00 Boards; $2 50 Cloth ; $3 00 Gilt. 


VOCAL. |INSTRUMENTAL 


Gems of English Song,|Musical Favorite, 
Gems of Scottish Songz, Cluster of Gems, 
Gems of German Song, Gems of Strauss, 
Gems of Sacred Song, |G 
Beauties of Sacred Song 
Franz’s Album Of Song. '» 
Moore’a Trish Melodies Piano at Home, Duets 
Minstrel Songs, |Organ at Home, 
Operatic Peari-, |Rerd Organ Melodies 
Operatic Gems, |Home Circle, Vol, I. 
Sitver Chord, |Home Circle, Vol, If. 
Silver Wreath, Creme de la Creme, 
Melodies | 

















Household Vol. 1. 

Vol. Tt. Creme de la Creme, 
Household Melodies, Vol IF. 

Vol Piavoforte Gems, 


Shower of Pearls, 
World of Seng, 
Sunshine of Song, 
Wreath of Gems. 

Full descriptions and contents sent on application. 
Pieces and accompaniments may be played on Piano 
or Reed Organ. Mailed for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Pianists Album, 
Fountain of Gems, 
|Musical Treasure, 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

. West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Extensive courses of study. 


Full corps of instrue- 
tors. 


Fine buildings and grounds. T)+sirable neigh- 





rhood. ns October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN. 


No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regtlar Winter Session (Twenty-second year) 
will commence October 2, 1884, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. J)aily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large daily 
clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and the 
WARD’S ISLAND HOMC:OPATHIC HOSPITAL 
(weekly) are open for all students. For further par- 
ticulars and circular, address 


Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 
219 West 23d St., New York City. 


Send six cents tcr postage and 
receive free, a costly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 








utely sure. At once address TruE & Co., Augusta,Me. 
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ENGLISH WOMEN’S PROTECTIVE LEAGUE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the tenth annual meeting of the (Eng- 
lish) Women’s Protective and Provident 
League, in Exeter Hall, London, on the 
Ist inst., Mrs. Fawcett, wife of the Post- 
master-General, presided, and said :— 


When the history of this century is writ- 
ten, notice will be taken of the remark- 
able change which has come over women’s 
work. ‘here is a keener desire for better 
work. There is an earnest attempt to do 
their work well. There are schools for 
cooking and nursing and needlework. 
There is a keen perception of the value of 
woman's duties. 

The same spirit is abroad in philan- 
thropy and education and industrial work. 
In an industrial world, union gives the 
worker an advantage. As soon as women 
begin to show that they understand the 
principles of Unionism, the men’s Unions 
take interest and give assistance. It is nat- 
ural and inevitable that men and women 
should stand by each other. I have deep 
sympathy with all such attempts to com- 
bine women fur mutual protection and 
help. 

Lady Goldsmid read a short paper con- 
cerning the objects of the Society, and 
called attention to interesting portions of 
the Annual Report. 

Alfred Gray, M. P.. said :— 


Numbers of our women workers are un- 
organized, and are at the mercy of their 
employers, who wish to take advantage of 
their weakness. ‘The position of too many 
of our women is a reproach to our civiliz- 
ation. What is the root of the evil? Over- 
supply of labor and want of power to re- 
sist oppression are responsible in large 
degree. In Oregon there was actually a 
riot not long ago among the citizens to en- 
deavor to secure the labor of a shipload of 
English girls sent over by an Emigration 
Society. But Lam not an agent of an Emi- 
gration Society. This League desires to 
unite women workers to protect them- 
selves. Trades Unions are desirable. Asso- 
ciation is indispensable to progress. Every 
man and woman vught to belong to some 
Union for the help of society. ‘Ten years 
ago there was no organization of this kind— 
now there are flourishing Unions not only 
in England, but one in Berlin. Difficulties 
growing out of ignorance, small wages, 
and indifference must be met and con- 
quered, ‘The small weekly payment can 
be spared from the smallest wage by 
women who are really interested. Let 
each woman who can, do something to dis- 
pel ignorance in her community. Young 
workers ought to be taught their duty to 
join organizations to help themselves and 
their fellow-workers. ‘There ought to be 
co-operative homes for the benefit of 
working women. ‘The efficiency of our 
work depends on our faith and the spirit 
we carry to our work. 


Mr. Schloss made an appeal for mem- 
bers, and for subscribers to the Journal :— 


The League enables every member to 
provide against a rainy day, and tries to 
increase wages. It also provides social 
entertainment. We try to lighten the 
dreariness of the lot of the poor. Before 
the time of ‘Trades Unions we had bread- 
riots and burning of buildings. Now 
there is a better feeling between workers 
and employers. Co-operation is the prac- 
tical answer to socialism. 

Rey. R. H. Hadden said :— 


We want that working women have 
more pay and more leisure, and urge the 
audience not to be discouraged at the slow- 
ness of the cause’s progress. 

Miss Sincox said :— 

The League is an intermediate body be- 
tween workers and consumers. ‘The difli- 
culties of sharp competition, masters and 
employed declare to beterrible. ‘The pub- 
lic insist upon cheap goods, so the public 
is an accomplice in this crime. Landlords 
are accomplices if they ask excessive rents. 
There are more than 40,000 tailors and 
tailoresses, 18,000 of whom are women. 

Rey. Brooke Lambert said :— 

The best work-women jéin the ‘Trades 
Unions. 

Other speakers spoke on various topics 
suggested by the Report. 

GEORGE H. VIBBERT. 

London, Eng., July 5, 1884. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP. 





In Mr. Blaine’s letter of acceptance little 
is said of the systematic suppression of 
colored votes in the South. But in that 
of Gen. Logan the matter is fully stated 
as follows: 

The central idea of a republican form of 
government is the rule of the whole peo- 
ple as opposed to the other forms which 
rest upon a privileged class. 

Our forefathers, in the attempt to erect 
a new government which might represent 
the advanced thought of the world at that 
period upon the subject of governmental 
reform, adopted the idea of the people's 
sovereignty, and thus laid the basis to 
our present republic. While technically 
a Government of the people, it was in 
strictness only a Government of a portion 
of the people, excluding from all partici- 
pation a certain other portion, held in a 
condition of absolute, despotic and hope- 
less servitude, the parallel to which, for- 
tunately, does not now exist in any mod- 
ern Christian nation. 

With the culmination, however, of an- 
other cycle of advanced thought, the 
American republic suddenly assumed the 
full character of a Government of the whole 
people, and four million human creatures 
emerged from the condition of bondsmen 


’ to the full status of freemen, theoretically 


invested with the same civil and political 
rights possessed by their former masters. 

e subsequent legislation which guaran- 
teed by every legal title the citizenship 





and full equality before the law in all re- 
spects of this previously disfranchised 
people amply covers the requirements, and 
secures to them, so far as legislation can, 
the privileges of American citizenship. 
But the disagreeable fact of the case is, 
that while theoretically we are in the en- 
joyment of a government of the whole peo- 
»le. practically, we are almost as far from 
t as we were in the ante-bellum days of 
the republic. ‘There are but a few leading 
and indisputable facts which cover the 
whole statement of the case. In many of 
the Southern States the colored population 
is in large excess of the white. ‘The col- 
ored people are Republicans, as are also a 
considerable portion of the white people. 
The remaining portion of the latter are 
Democrats. In face of this incontestable 
truth, these States invariably return Dem- 
ocratic majorities. In other States of the 
South the colored people, though not a 
majority, form avery considerable body 
of the population, and with the white Re- 
publicans are numerically in excess of the 
Democrats, yet precisely the same politi- 
cal result obtains—the Democratic party 
invariably carrying the elections. It is 
not even thought advisable to allow an oc- 
casional or unimportant election to be 
carried by the Republicans as a **blind” or 
as a stroke of finesse. 

Careful and impartial investigation has 
shown these results to follow the syste- 
matic exercise of physical intimidation 
and violence, conjoined with the most 
shameful devices ever practised in the 
name of free elections. So confirmed has 
this result become that we are brought 
face to face with the extraordinary politi- 
eal fact that the Democratic party cf the 
South relies almost entirely upon the meth- 
ods stated, for its success in national elec- 
tions. 

This unlawful perversion of the pop- 
ular franchise, which I desire to state dis- 
passionately and in a manner comporting 
with the proper dignity of the occasion, is 
one of deep gravity to the American peo- 
ple—in a double sense. 

First—It is in violation, open, direct and 
flagrant, of the primary principle upon 
which our Government is supposed to rest, 
viz.. that the control of the Government is 
participated in by all legally qualified citi- 
zens, in accordance with the plan of popu- 
lar government, that majorities must rule 
in the decision of all questions. 

Second—It is in violation of the rights 
and interests of the States wherein are 
particularly centred the great wealth and 
industries of the nation, and which pay an 
overwhelming portion of the national &x- 
es. The immense aggregation of interests 
embraced within, and the enormously 
greater population of, these other States of 
the Union, are subjected every four years 
tu the dangers of a wholly fradulent show 
of numerical strength. 

Under this system minorities actually 
attempt to direct the course of national af- 
fairs, and though up to this time success 
has not attended their efforts to elect a 
President, yet success has been so perilous- 
ly imminent as to encourage a repetition of 
the effort at each quadrennial election, and 
to subject the interests of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of our people, North and 
South, to the hazards of illegal subver- 
sion. 

The stereotyped argument in refutation 
of these plain truths is that if the Repub- 
lican element was really in the majority, 
they could not be deprived of their rights 
and privileges by a minority; but neither 
statistics of population nor the unavoida- 
ble logie of the situation can be overridden 
or escaped. ‘The colored people of the 
South have recently emerged from the 
bondage of their present political oppres- 
sors; they have had but few of the advan- 
tages of education which might enable 
them to compete with the whites. 

As I have heretofore maintained, in order 
to achieve the ideal perfection of a popular 
government, it is absolutely necessary 
that the masses should be educated. This 
proposition applies with full force to the 
colored people of the South. They must 
have better educational advantages, and 
thus be enabled to become the intellectual 
peers of their white brethren, as many of 
them undoubtedly already are. A liberal 
school system should be provided for the 
rising generation of the South. and the 
colored people be made as capable of exer- 
cising the duties of electors as the white 
people. In the meantime it is the duty of 
the National Government to go beyond 
resolutions and declarations on the sub- 
ject, and to take such action as may lie in 
its power to secure the absolute freedom 
of national elections everywhere, to the 
end that our Congress may cease to con- 
tain members representing fictitious ma- 
jorities of their people, thus misdirecting 
the popular will concerning national legis- 
lation, and especially to the end that, in 
presidential contests the great business 
and other interests of the country may not 
be placed in fear and trembling lest an un- 
scrupulous minority should succeed in sti- 
fling the wishes of the majority. 

In accordance with the spirit of the last 
resolution of the Chicago platform, meas- 
ures should be taken at once to remedy 
this great evil. 





a. ae 
TIME AND OPPORTUNITY. 


Probably each one of us considers him- 
self the most hedged-in mortal in all life. 
I was in the home of a young book-keeper 
once, a young man who had wife and child 
and cozy home before he had reached his 
twenty-fifth year. A brilliant young law- 
yer spent the evening there. ‘The lawyer 
was older than the book-keeper, but he had 
neither home nor wife nor child nor a high 
standing in his profession. He had grati- 
fied a passionate longing for literature at 
the expense of routine work in law, and 
many an older lawyer looked with disdain 
upon this youth who was willing to let 
others climb higher than he, if he could 
thereby get out of life that which pleased 
him more than fame. On this evening he 








was fired by the admiration he encounter- 
ed in the attentive faces about him, and he 
talked brilliantly ; he carried his auditors 
in breathless intentness from one fair field 
of beauty to another, and when at last his 
clear, keen intellect and fine, earnest voice 
had gone, the young book keeper’s head 
sank down into the so-brave hands, and he 
groaned, *‘Howam I wasting my life! Why 
don't I read, as he does? I thought to 
make of myself something, and I am noth- 
ing.” And his fair-haired wife comforted 
him as best she could, but a great resolve 
compressed her lips. Several years later, 
when I again visited the same cozy little 
home. I founda thoughtful, earnest couple, 
man and woman, who had given up many of 
the gayeties of life, and had taken instead 
some of the truth of living. I doubt if many 
young couples ever have read more care- 
fully and thoroughly all the best reading 
of the day than had this couple. 

And one must be dead to all sentiment 
not to enjoy the intense devotion expressed 
in this husband’s face. The little bit of 
self-denial on the part of the wife, exercis 
ed that her husband might get what he 
longed for out of life, has created a lover 
for her, spite of the prosaic years which 
have gone over their heads. Heis a lover, 
too, because both have given up something, 
to be very much to each other. 

When I hear people complaining that 
they have no time to read, I feel sure that 
some of their time is badly spent, because I 
have seen people crowded with all the work 
which it is possible to crowd into lives, 
and yet have seen them getting some earn- 
est living thought from our great thinkers. 
No one in the world can be driven more 
with hard work than a woman with several 
small children on a large farm; no one in 
the world can find it harder sometimes to 
get books to read than such a woman, if 
the piace is not paid for, yet some of the 
best informed, most deeply read, most 
thoroughly edueated persons have been 
such women. 

But “something always gets crowded 
out.” and if one takes this best of life, she 
must leave out some of the unnecessary 
sewing and unnecessary conventionalities. 

ALURA COLLINS. 
—+oo—- 
JURY DUTY NO HARDSHIP. 








The New Northwest, of July 3, says:— 


This morning we are in receipt of the 
following communication, to which special 
attention is asked. From it one would 
judge that women appreciate the rights of 
citizenship. 

Tacoma, W. T., July 1, 1884. 
To the Editor of the ‘New Northwest:” 

The following assertion appeared in the Walla 
Walla Union of June 21st: 

“Jury duty has been found exceedingly disa- 
o_—_ and irksome by the women of Puget 
Sound.” 

We, the undersigned, jurors of the last term of 
court for Pierce County, held at Tacoma, wish to 
contradict the statement, as far as we are con- 
cerned. We found our duties neither irksome 
nor disagreeable, but rather the contrary. Some 
of us could bave been excused for the best of 
reasons, had we sougbt such privilege. The 
petit jury was fourteen hours in deliberation on 
one case, and twenty-four hours on another; and 
there were more complaints from the men than 
from the women. We served cheerfully and wil- 
lingly, and are ready, should a similar call be 
made upon us, to do so again. 

Mrs. Frances BARLow, Mus. Eviz'H Munroe, 
Mrs. J. KE. Futier, Mrs. Exrza J. Ross, 
Mrs. E. Lester, Mrs. M. J. GALLIHEN, 
Grand Jurors. 
Mrs. L. B. GetcHEeLL, Mrs. S. J. PLace, 
Mrs. S. C. Fay, Mrs J. A. Westover, 
Mrs. E. C. Brapisu MANN, 
Petit Jurors. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


One of the books to be put into the tour- 
ist’s trunk, for leisure summer reading, is 
“ONE AMONG MANY,” the last novel of 
Mrs. H. B. Goodwin. Like all the writ- 
ings of that author, it is remarkably retined 
and pure; the reader is spared the ugly 
details of crime, though clearly seeing its 
effects. ‘The young will like it for the 
story. ‘hey who enjoy character-paint- 
ing will be delighted with this new evi- 
dence that strong endeavor and high pur- 
pose can successfully contend with fate. 
The life that has known deep waters will 
discover in its pages far-reaching senti- 
ments perhaps unrecognized by those ac- 
customed only to shallow places. It has 
no tiresome moral platitudes, but a clear 
tone of steadfastness and hope. A. 


SINGING ON THE Way. A Collection of Hymns | 


and Tunes for Sunday Schools, Social Worship 
and Congregations. By Mrs. Belle M. Jewett, 
assisted by Dr. J. P. Holbrook. Price, 35 cts. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


This singing-book contains 175 Songs or 
Tunes. About 75 of these would be in 
place on the pages of a high class choir- 
book, and 60 have the measure of ‘*Gospel 
Songs.” The young children who like 
‘children’s songs” are well remembered 
in 25 pieces, and thus the wants of all 
ages are fully met. It is not very con- 
venient to have a Sunday-School book and 
also a Social Meeting singing-book lying 
about the same settees. This one book 
may take the place of two. H. B. B. 


MepicaL Discourses. By Mrs. R. Crumpler, 
M.D. Price $1 50. 


Dr. Crumpler has had thirty years’ ex- 
perience in the care and treatment of 
women and children. Part First treats of 
the cause, prevention and cure of the most 
distressing complaints of infants, such as 
cholera. diarrhcea, pneumonia, tonsilitis, 
bronchitis, starvation of the blood, and 
those complaints classed under the head of 





“Unknown.” It also advises the proper 
time for weaning. 

art Second treats of the beginning of 
life, the beginning of womanhood, female 
disorders, and the decline of life. Also the 
cause, prevention and cure of many tedious 
complaints of persons of all classes. ‘This 
book is for sale by the author, P. O. Box 
85, Readville, Mass., and will be sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. ke 


Summer: From the Journal of Henry D. Thor- 
eau, edited by H. G. O. Blake. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1884. $150. (With 
a map ot the town of Concord.) 


This volume should be called ‘Early 
Summer,” as a similar one previously is- 
sued should have been called ‘Early 
Spring.” It is acompilation of notes from 
Thoreau’s journal of dates from June 1 to 
te 10, during twenty years, from 1841 to 
1860. It is curious to notice the change in 
the author's style and mode of thought as 
the years go by, while the collocation by 
month and day makes the comparison of 
seasons very curious and interesting. As 
a study of external nature in Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, the book is unequalled. ‘The 
march of the summer, as shown by leaf, 
flower, bird, tish, and insect during the six 
weeks is very charming and impressive. 
Such a book’, if compiled from an ordinary 
source, would be dreary reading; but the 
peculiar genius of Thoreau illumines every 
passage. and makes it well worth perusal. 
It would be a delightful book for quiet 
reading in the open air during summer va- 
sation. H. B. B. 
Yazoo: ok ON THE Picker Line or FREEDOM 

IN THE SovTH. A personal narrative by A. 

T. Morgan, late Sheriff and Tax Collector, 

Yazoo County, Mississippi. Washington, D. 

C. Published by the autnor, 1884. 


Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction, 
and a statement of facts is often more thril- 
ling than a romance. Such is this book, 
which is a graphic account. of political and 
social affairs in Mississippi from the surren- 
der of the South in 1865 to the resumption 
of white Democratic supremacy in 1875. 
As a narrative, it is as interesting as “The 
Fool's Errand,” by Judge ‘Tourjee. Asa 
contribution to American history, it is of 
great and permanent value. ‘The book has 
every mark of truthfulness, and if it be 
credited, the state of things inthe Gulf 
States calls imperatively for national in- 
terference. Extracts from it would be a 
most timely contribution to the literature 
of the pending Presidential campaign. 
Col. Morgan and his brother, young Wis- 
consin men, served throughout the war 
with great distinction. At its close, in 
1865, supposing that the Southern profes- 
sions of submission were sincere, they 
rented a cotton plantation near Yazoo 
City, and established a saw-mill. From the 
first they were regarded with jealousy and 
distrust. which culminated, two years 
later, in the confiscation of their property 
under the forms of law. Baffled in busi- 
ness, they turned their attention to politics, 
and helped organize the ‘*Republican party 
of Mississippi’—composed of a few white 
men, mostly from the North, and freed- 
men. who formed a large majority of the 
legal voters. ‘The bitter hatred and pas- 
sive resistance of the white minority, en- 
trenched in the ownership of the land and 
the habit of domination, bided its time, 
and broke out in violence when Ohio and 
Massachusetts went Democratic. Col. 
Morgan, for eight years the political leader 
of Yazoo Co., was marked for assassina- 
tion, and narrowly escaped with his life. 
This book is fittingly inscribed, ‘To the 
memory of those men and women who have 
died on Slavery’s stubble-ground, in the 
war for self-preservation.” It is for sale in 
New York, at the bookstores of Wm. Bal- 
lantyne, John C. Parker, Brentano and J. 
Brad Adams, also by agents, and by A. I’. 
Morgan (author and publisher), Lock 
Box 38, Washington City, D. C. 

H. B. B. 
_ or seemed 


BUSINESS NOTES. 





The latest music from Oliver Ditson & 
Co.is as follows: For Piano: ‘*The Banks 
of the Elbe,” by H. Leichner; ‘*The Drag- 
on Fighter,” for tour hands, by B. Hoff- 
mann. Songs: Until We Meet Again,” by 
Caroline Lowthian; ‘*‘tlousehold Words,” 
words and music by Cotsford Dick; “Sing 
to Me,” by Lady Anther Hill; ‘The Girl 
on Roller Skates,” song and chorus by Geo. 
Russell Jackson and J. L. Gilbert; two 
part song, ‘*Come Hither Gently Rowing,” 
by S. F. Coleridge and J. R. Murray; 
“Gyp.” words by ‘I’. Ashe, and “Bairns,” 
words by Mary Mark-Lemon, both songs 
adapted to music by Ciro Pinsuti; ‘Going 
A Mowing,” for solo or duett, words and 
musie by O. Ormsby Clark; ‘The German 
Students,” serio-comic song and chorus, 
words and music by O. Ormsby Clark ; ‘My 
Darling and I,” by C. R. W., music, Henry 
Pontet; **The Old Church Door,” words 
by T. Cowan, music by Mrs. L. Moncrieff; 
**At the Porch,” words by Charles J. Rowe, 
music by Alfred J. Caldicott; ‘*Anchor- 
ed,” words by Samuel K. Cowan, M. A.. 
music by Michael Watson; ‘*‘When You 
Slept,” English words by Theo. Maryials, 
music by Halfdan Kyenlf; “I Hardly 
Know,” words by Theo. Maryials, music 
by Kyenlf; “Oh, Star of Love,” by Geo. 
R. Sims, and Fred Clay; ‘Her Smile,” by 
Henry Lloyd and Jacques Blumenthal. 
Instrumental: **Im Ballsehmuck,” waltz 
by Gustav Lange; ‘Cradle Song,” by Chs. 
Helio; ‘Show Me ‘Thy Mercy,” by S. 
Kronberg; ‘‘Remember Me,” Gavotte by 
Wenyel Schuster; ‘Autumn Dreams 
Waltzes.” by Mary A Knight; ‘Some 
Day,” by Theodore Moelling. 

oo 


Tue Jury Oprortunity.—A statement from 
MACULLAR, PARKER & CoMPANY appears in to- 
day's Gazetre, to the effect that an average dis- 
count of 33 per cent. has just been made in many 
of their medium-weight woollen suits. The mark 
down sale will include very choice blue flannels in 
silk mixture. This will throw a large assortment 
of the best possible ready-made clothing on to 
the July market, to the great benefit of late 
buyers. Most of the goods can be worn with 
comfort until November. 











SPECIAL NOTICES, 
For Sale—A good second-hand Safe, price p; 
Dollars. Enquire st thie ice. Py 


Elizabeth J. French M. D.—Address for July 
and August will be Winter Ilarbor (Maine), y 

For Your Children.—Subecribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the pri 
in the country. Specimens free. HL. L. HASTines 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Maes. — 








Mr. Kuapp’s Home School for Boys, 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins Septe 
19, 1884. a 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





WEST NEWTON 


ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day Sehoo 
for Boys and Girls will begin Sept. 17, 1884. “For eq 
alogue address NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, 

ass. ’ 


VASSAR COLLECE 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and An, 
Ten professors und twenty-two teachers; Library 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific oq) 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edy 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President, © 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 
A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 


family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, fo 
home care and instruction. The place offers the aq. 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible 5 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one hour, 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the seq. 
side. The best advantages in music and painting 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils te 
tained during the year if desired. Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass, 
References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, E 

Concord, N. H.; Hon. Thos. Gaflield, Boston, Mass, 
tev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isaac Morse’ 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Henry E. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. Ww 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampsbire. : , 


LASELL SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (Near Boston), MASS, 











A home school of high grade. Twenty-three 
teachers. Boston advantages with quiet, suburbay 
home. Boston specialists teach cooking, dress-cutting, 
millinery, as others do literature, music, physiology, 
and the like. Special oversight of health and physical 
training. Always ful), so apply early. Yearly ex. 
pense, $400, NO EXTRAS, but modern languages, 
music and painting. In sending for illustrated cata. 
logue, please mention this publication. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, 


Good News for the Ladies. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB, 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co, 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
BOOKS, 
47 - CORNHILL - 47 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 1% Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Secur 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi. 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe's Wharves 
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THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE WM’F’G C0, 
45 SUMMER ST. 


























Cc. H. PEPPER’S 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING (or Su 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Roome, Libraries 
Halls, Kitchens, Offices, Schools, Churches, & 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, and is warme!, 
softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleanet a0 
cheaper than carpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York 


Artistic Wall Papers 











ae shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large stock 


LATEST STYLES 


10 per cent. lower than any other store ! 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to Washist 
ton Street, 


DRESS A. T. FOCG, 
| 5 Hamilton Piact 
REFORM 


Boston, Mass. _ 
——— — a 
C. B. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 
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